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—y SHOULD THE CO-OPS BE TAXED ? 


NORTHERN 


Economists estimate that America’s 
trade with the billion people who live 
around the great Pacific Basin can 
amount to at least seven billion dol- 
lars a year...more than double what 
it did before the war. 

The Dutch East Indies, for exam- 
ple, areplanning to spend close to two 
and a half billion dollars for the reha- 
bilitation of their islands. China is 
making arrangements to buy 300 mil- 
lion dollars worth of heavy machinery. 
Russia is reported to have earmarked 
10 billion Mollars to be spent over a 
10-year period. 

With an eye to these and 
other maar markets in 
Latin America, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Hawaii 


CALIFORNIA... gateway to 


and our own Western states, 176 firms 
opened manufacturing plants in 
Northern California during the first 
six months of 1945. 

For here is the geographical, indus- 
trial and financial center of the new 
Pacific World. Here are the deep-water 
ports, the cheap power and fuel, the 
highly-skilled labor pool. Hereare tre- 
mendous timber, oil and mineral re- 
sources. Here, or nearby, are plants 
capable of producing vast quantities 
of magnesium, aluminum and steel. 

If your business is looking West, 

investigate the advantages 
of Northern California. 
The PacificGasand Electric 
Company will help you in 
every way possible. 


Northern California ...industrial center of the new Pacific World 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


billion new customers 


P. G. and E. engineers will help 
you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the entire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


A thorough study of avail- 
able sites; photographs, 


Complete information 

on environment, trans- 

portation, drainage... 

trucking and freight 

rates. 

Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
improvements, of pow- 
er and other utilities. 


For more information, or assistance of 
any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco 6, California. 
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Bows and Arrows 


would never have beaten 


a panzer division 








You gave the men and women, now 
returning from the services, the finest 
equipment the world ever saw—and 


they won the war. 


Peacetime equipment has improved just as much as 
have war weapons, and modern machines are equally 
essential to win the battles of peace. And returning 


veterans know how to use these new business weapons. 


They have been using Addressograph-Multigraph 
equipment to handle Army and Navy payrolls, 
shipping documents, personnel records, produc- 
tion orders, stock records, purchasing, invoicing, 
for “dog tags,” and in scores of other jobs—and 


Addressograph—Multig 


TAADE MAAK 


How can business battles be won with bow-and-arrow equipment? 


they have seen their new equipment cut out waste 
motion, eliminate errors, get the work out faster, 
improve efficiency at every step. 

These are the same jobs you have in business. 
The same new equipment can give you the same 
important savings. Veterans want and deserve it, 
for they know it helps them produce more and so 


be worth more to you. You and they both benefit. 


Orders can be scheduled now for delivery. 
Telephone our local office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
Agencies with service and supply departments in 


principal cities of the world. 


ultigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addrewsograph and Multixraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addrensoxraph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Ilustrated: New 1% -Ton Chassis and Cab with Refrigerator Body. 


Job-Rated: the big attraction in trucks ! 





NLESS you have a truck that fits your 

job, either you waste money on a truck 
that’s too big, or you gamble against break- 
downs and frequent repairs with one that’s 
too small. 


That’s why “Job-Rated’’ trucks are the “big 
attraction” for buyers who insist on transpor- 
tation at the lowest possible cost per ton mile. 


Job-Rated engines, with power to fit each truck 
capacity, give you performance with economy. 
Transmission, clutch, drive shaft, rear axle, 
and every other unit are soundly engineered 
and precision-built to fit the job and do the 
job . . . with long-lasting dependability. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


« 


Your Dodge dealer is now taking orders for 
these new Dodge Job-Rated trucks in \, 1, 
1% and 2-ton capacities. If your hauling job 
requires trucks in any of these capacities— 
see him at once for a truck to fit your job! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Truck Parts Are Important—Owners tell us 
they’ll long remember the quick wartime avail- 
ability of factory-engineered Dodge truck parts. 
Parts when you need them: that’s the Dodge way 
... your protection from costly delay. 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, WITH 
GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.T. 


DODGE#“TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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What's Ahead 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Next issue we'll bring you the names of 
the eight prize winners in Fornes’ latest 
contest. The first prize—$500 in bonds 
will be awarded to the person who sub- 
mitted the best paper on the question: 
“Waat Are Your Company’s PLANS FOR 
Ex-Service Men?” Additional prizes, also 
in bonds, will be awarded for the next seven 
best entries. 

Watch for this big announcement—in our 
October 15 issue. The best paper, as well 
as the names of all prize winners, will be 
published in full. 


NEW SERVICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Next issue, continuing our policy of offer- 
ing Forses subscribers ever-increasing busi- 
ness data, we are inaugurating a special new 
feature—a Business Information Service 
(see page 29), designed to help subscribers 
find the answers to questions on business 
and jndustrial subjects. 

If you want to know who makes a par- 
ticular product, how to get information 
about setting up your own business, where 
you can buy equipment, what you should 
know to start a new enterprise—we'll do 
everything possible to help you get the 
necessary information. 

Don’t miss this new service—in every issue. 


TEXTILE REVOLUTION? 


In our October 15 issue we'll tell you the 
fascinating story of a radically different tex- 
tile development by means of which cloth 
is now actually being made without either 
spinning or weaving. 

A completely new and basic process— 
literally the first in this field in 100 cen- 
turies—it’s an even more revolutionary step 
than the invention of the power loom, which 
touched off the 18th century industrial revo- 
lution. 

Don’t fail to read “Revo.ution IN Tex- 
TILES,” in the next issue of Forpes. 


REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITY 


Today, more than ever, the returning vet- 
eran—or anyone else with limited capital- 
will find a fine peacetime opportunity in the 
real estate business. For complete details, 
read “Opportunities iN REAL Estate,” also 
in our October 15 issue. 

Other big opportunity fields to be sur- 
veyed soon include: Plastics, farming and 
rural services, and frozen food stores. Watch 
for these features. The majority of them are 
particularly attractive for the man with only 
a small amount of capital to invest. 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


In the next, and every, issue of Forsrs 
you'll also find the following features: B. C. 
Forbes’ Forecast, THe WasHINcTON OurT- 
LOOK, THe Patrern or Business, New 
Ipeas, BeHinD THE LABOR Scene, INveEst- 
MENT Pornters, THE Stock MARKET Ovt- 


— AND THOUGHTS ON THE BusINESS OF 
IFE, 
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Readers Say 


FOOL'S PARADISE 


Today the American people are living in 
a fool’s paradise. The war boom bonanza 
has deceptively made them feel that they 
are richer and better off than they were 
before the war. The money which is bulging 
from their pockets and savings accounts is 
represented by their huge national debt. 
This debt, which is nearing $300 billions, is 
owed by every American citizen; and the 
debt must be paid through taxes . . . 

The people now desire to continue to 
spend and give away billions during the 
post-war period. How can the American peo- 
ple expect to prosper and maintain their 
high living standard and retain their pos- 
sessions while giving billions of dollars to 
foreign nations and making monthly con- 
tributions to nearly every other citizen in 
this country? Where do the spenders expect 
to get the money to carry on a world-wide 
New Deal and continue a domestic New 
Deal of unbridled spending? In the interest 
of the nation’s well-being and security it is 
time to consider liquidation of our stagger- 
ing public debt, and not plan to increase 
the debt by continued unlimited extravagant 
spending . . . The American people should 
wake up and check this dreamy radicalism 
which is driving them to ultimate poverty, 
distress and insecurity—W. J. Knapp, Sis- 
tersville, W. Va. 


WHY? 


If labor and management are on a prop- 
erly functioning basis, with men, materials 
and machinery available, why do they call 
on the Government in every emergency and 
then bellyache about bureaucracy ?—-WALTER 
SoNNEBERG, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INFORMATION 


I want to compliment you on the article 
“How to Obtain Business Information” by 
H. S. Kahm. It is most interesting and in- 
formative. 

An old chemistry professor of mine had a 
very unique way of judging his students: 
A man was rated on his ability to obtain 
information rather than on the number of 
minute facts that he carried around in his 
head. He is dead now, but I am certain that he 
would have appreciated Mr. Kahm’s article. 

Howarp U. Scnartn, New York, N. Y. 


SALARIES 


In your new and interesting “Behind the 
Labor Scene” feature there appeared an ex- 
tract from the CIO News which took excep- 
tion to Mr. Gerard Swope’s objection to the 
publication of the salaries of corporation 
officers. 

I wonder why the labor unions never pub- 
lish the increases in their union member- 
ships and the resultant increases in the dues 
collected from members between 1941 and 
1944? I won’t say anything about the un- 
disclosed salaries of officers of laber unions 
and the possible increases during the same 
years.—Joun C. Kerr, Montclair, N. J. 
















Once... you had to bring your letter 
to the postoffice, pay the postage in cash. 
And people thought the U.S. postal 
system was a big improvement over 
sending mail by private messengers... 










Then... you had to buy a stamp for your 
letter; wet the stamp and stick it on, drop the 
letter in a mail box. And people said 

postage stamps were a great invention, a lot 
better than paying cash at the postoffice! 


Now... you can use a postage meter!... 
which provides any value of postage needed, for 
any kind of mail—prints the stamp directly on 
the envelope, seals the flap at the same time, 
protects and records postage, speeds up mailing 
in your office, speeds up mail in the postoffice! 
Every office can use a postage meter. 
Any office can afford one! 

Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again. Inquire at our nearest office—or write 
for an illustrated booklet! 





pitney-sowes Postage Meter 


Pitney-BoweEs, INc., 1790 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 








2-LINE 

e * | 
Editorials 
Labor leaders have become as intoxi- 


cated with power as Hitler or Musso- 
lini ever were. 





They are courting a day of reckoning. 


‘ President Truman seemingly is swerv- 


ing to the Left—under Labor pressure. 
Is a “general strike” brewing? 


British Labor tried that: Lost out com. 
pletely. 


Most _ stocks 
boomed. 


haven’t been 


unduly 


Reconversion will rapidly gain still 
greater momentum. 


Now that building restrictions are. be- 


ing removed, expect something of a 
boom. 


Next year traffic 


cripple. 


congestion — will 
Britain says she neither wants to beg 
nor borrow. Doesn’t sound right. 
MacArthur is doing a good job. 
Real selling will soon set in. 

Expect vast railway modernizing. 
Superabundance of fuel oil will at 
least ameliorate the threatened coal 


shortage. 


Competition will ere long take care of 
most prices. 


Avoid farm-buying. 


Don’t depend upon 1946 bringing 
more than modest tax relief. 


In 1947 cuts should be deep. 
Each leading industry should unite to 


promulgate pertinent economic educa- 
tion. 


Unrestricted foreign travel looms. 
A 30% boost in wages without any | 
increase in prices is 100% economic 


fantasy. 


Spend rationally, not riotously. 
PORBES 
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“Goodbye, little atom”...said this ‘Revere advertisement on the cyclotron 
published in October, 1940. More than five years ago Revere metals 
and metallurgy were helping to smash atoms, helping our scientists in 
their desperate atomic race against the Axis! 

Even as we write, the vital part which Revere's rich knowledge of metal 
processing played in Manhattan Project is restricted for security reasons. 
While assuming no credit for the world-shaking basic developments, we 
take pride in knowing that Revere’s metallurgical skill and experience 
helped produce the atomic bomb. 

This same practical knowledge about metals is at the service of all 
industry to help, through Revere mill products or special forms of Revere 
copper, brass, bronze, aluminum, magnesium, steel, in transmuting your 
post-war plans into successful, profitable products. Won't you consult us? 
There is no obligation. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE (W 1807. 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Lyford Croft Sharing Flan ? 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the 
specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan . . . calls for the employer to make payments 
only out of profits . . . assists employees’ estate-building and retirement objectives . . . creates incentives 


for forward-looking employees . . . cases current compensation problems and results in more satisfac- 


tory employce relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 


—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 





am Neots SOT 


The employer's contributions may be based on total tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees 
profits or on only those profits in excess of a fixed amount may begin upon the completion of ten years of member- 
or in excess of a percentage-return on capital. Such con- ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retire- 
tributions are placed in trust and may be invested in ment or other severance of employment. Such benefits | 
securities or insurance company contracts or both. The dis- may supplement the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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Cotton’s Market 





Southern cotton’s market is as big as the globe 
and as widespread as its two billion people. And 
so it will be for many years to come. 

Not only because there'll be an unprecedented 
demand for the good cotton textiles of the South, 
but also because American ingenuity is finding 
dozens of promising new uses for King Cotton. 


There will be cotton insulation for postwar 
homes... stronger cotton cord for postwar auto- 
mobile tires . ..cotton laminated plastic ... cotton 
paste ...to mention only a few of the bright 
spots on cotton’s prospect list. 
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As cotton men look to the future with conn- 
dence, so do all Southern manufacturers, mer- 
chants and farmers. And no wonder! 

For only the Southland offers the unique com- 
bination of mild climate, fertile soil, rich natural 
resources, good labor supply .. . and the depend- 
able, efficient all-weather mass transportation ser- 
vice of the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System: 

Maybe your postwar markets will look better 
if you, too .. . Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


CrwmweeT E. Remrnis 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








TESTIMONY FROM 
THE TALL TIMBER 


International Power takes 
the forest giants in tow and 
takes the job in stride 


® Billions of feet of timber brought from 
the depths of virgin forests are eloquent 
testimony to the stamina and efficiency of 
International Power. 


There, among the towering trees, Inter- 
national Crawler Tractors haul giant logs 
over the rugged terrain, chunking rocks and 
deadfalls out of the way with bulldozer 
blades that carve out their own trails to 
the landings. 


For many years International Crawler 
Tractors have proved their power and their 
unbeatable economy. Their reputation rests 
on thousands upon thousands of jobs of 
construction and reconstruction for indus- 
try and agriculture. 


Ture Ar jobs by the thousands to be done 
—highways, airports, bridges, dams, housing, 
farming, flood control and railroad mainten- 
ance; jobs in forests, mines and oil fields; jobs in 
big cities, towns and villages. All of these jobs 
will be well done when they're done by rugged, 
dependable, economical International Crawler 
Tractors, Wheel Tractors and Power Units. . 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Hlinois 


ERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Elementary Labor Economic Facts 


Granting of any 30% wage increase to such powerful | 


labor unions as those dominating the automotive industry, 
the steel industry, the rubber industry, the railway indus- 
try, would entail dire national consequences. Workers 
themselves would ultimately be the severest sufferers. 

If these enormous new burdens were added to costs 
without permitting any rise in prices, the inescapable 
effect would be to curtail production drastically, since 
companies would not and could not long continue to oper- 
ate at a loss. 

That would be bad for labor, bad for our whole econ- 
omy, bad for everybody. 

Or, suppose a corresponding boost in prices were sanc- 
tioned by the Government, the purchasing power of all 
those not receiving this largesse would be curtailed—and 
the numbers of such far outnumber the members of the 
unions insisting upon favored treatment. 

This too would be bad for labor, bad for our whole 
economy, bad for everybody. 

Unions thrusting these abnormal demands upon the 
country must be saved from their unreasoning folly. 

Suppose every other class were to obtain a 30% in- 
crease in income—which is, of course, inconceivable— 
these union members would be no better off than before, 
since the cost of living, the cost of everything, would soar 
correspondingly. 

Another consideration: The inflation which inevitably 
would follow any 30% ascent in all wages would subject 
this country to fatal handicap in competing with other 
industrial and commercial countries—would, among other 
consequences, tend to drive United States shipping from 
the Seven Seas. 

* 
Steadfastness brings success. 
* 


Government Should Intervene 


The situation created by organized labor’s dictatorial 
stand is so serious that the Government should, must, in- 
tervene. We are confronted with no mere wage dispute 
between certain companies and certain unions. By their 
apparently concerted aggressiveness, the issue vitally af- 
fects the very fundamentals of our whole economy. 

Does the Administration, does Congress, do the Ameri- 
can people want runaway inflation? Or do they not? 

There cannot be violent skyrocketing of wages without 
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entailing skyrocketing inflation—notwithstanding the va- 
porings of Director of Economic Stabilization William H. 
Davis, unioneer Walter P. Reuther, and suchlike drooling 
dreamers. 

What course will President Truman choose to follow? 
This is his first crucial test. Will he exercise sound, far- 
sighted economic statesmanship? Or will he be beguiled 
into playing disaster-laden, vote-currying politics? 

If the President becomes responsible for a 30% wage 
increase to today’s clamorous unions, how could he con- 
scientiously refrain from utilizing his practically limitless 
authority to bring about an equally bountiful increase in 
all other wages, in salaries of our millions of Federal 
employees, in the income of our farmers—and, if he were 
intent upon being entirely fair, in the dividend and inter- 
est receipts of the millions of individuals and families who 
made possible our mass employment, our highest-in-the- 
world wages, our unapproached standards of living, name- 
ly, stockholders and bondholders? 

Autocratic unions have driven the nation to a critical 
cross-roads. Shall we rush into unsound, inflationary, lethal 
economic paths? Or shall we exercise sufficient self- 
restraint, sufficient farsightedness to follow the paths of 
economic wisdom? 


* 
Fools don’t perform a full day’s work. 
* 


Gis Are Invaluable U.S. Asset 


As the father of two service men (including one wound- 
ed, whose ability to earn a living has not been impaired) 
I deplore the apparently nationwide disposition to regard 
returning Gls as a terrific problem. | am convinced that 
they will become America’s most valuable asset, that these 
millions of young men have been better trained than any 
previous younger generation to contribute fruitfully to 
America’s upbuilding. Many, if not most, of them were 
immature when they entered the war. They return wiser, 
more mature, enriched by unique experiences. For one 
thing, their first-hand insight into life and living con- 
ditions in other nations has brought home to them the 
priceless privilege of belonging to this land of freedom, 
this land of opportunity. Few of them will endorse un- 
American political overlordism—or overlordism by labor 
unions or any other would-be dictators. 

Let us cease viewing with alarm the return of Gls. Let 
us regard them as a priceless national asset. (See page 24.) 















Truman's Creed Sounds Well 


President Truman’s creed, ,as defined by Postmaster 
General Hannegan, sounds reassuring. However, words are 
one thing, deeds another; promises are one thing, per- 
formance another. How far the President will succeed in 
living up to his proclaimed philosophy, time will tell. 
Most of his important appointments have been commend. 
able, some others are disturbing. Declares the President’s 
spokesman: 


In tackling the nation’s problems, Harry Truman makes it a 
point to guide himself by the answer to only one question, and 
he is very particular about that one question. It is not, “Am | 
going right or left?” But “Am I going right or wrong?” .. . 

President Truman’s Administration will 
to the limit in producing material goods, creating new jobs 
and making legitimate profits—to the limit consistent with good 
government in time of peace, which is a time of less Federal 
control than in war. It is a time of less regulation, less govern- 


assist business men 


ment in business, lower government expenditures, easement of 


taxes. It is a time to expand civilian markets and to create 
trade, profits and jobs in private industry. 


Here’s hoping! 


* 
‘Get right and you'll never get lejt. 
* 


Tax Co-operatives! 


The American people should be aroused to awareness 
of the growing menace of tax-subsidized co-operatives, 
their menace to continued existence of small business con- 
cerns, their menace to preservation of our American econ- 
omy, their menace to our system of supporting govern- 
ment by taxes. It was one thing to grant co-operatives 
special privileges when they were fledglings. But co- 
operatives, fed on governmental favors and exempt from 
paying their fair share of the cost of running the nation, 
have attained giant stature. They now do a total business 
estimated at beyond $6,000,000,000 a year. 

Tremendous further growth is on the way. Powerful 
labor unions are reportedly preparing to take very wide- 
spread advantage of this tax-dodging method of whiling 
their members away from patronizing merchants and other 
tax-paying business citizens, to enrich already fat union 
treasuries. 

Every expansion of the .co-operative system of doing 
business means curtailment in the Federal Treasury’s tax 
receipts. It means, too, further encroachment upon indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Moreover, co-operatives are planning to become a domi- 
nant factor in international trade. At a gathering of the 
International Co-operative Alliance in London the other 
day—39 nations are members—most ambitious plans were 
considered for expansion of international co-operative ab- 
sorption of world trade. Membership represented was 
claimed to have reached one hundred millions, of whom 
Russia contributes almost one-third. 

Admittedly, every American citizen should enjoy free- 
dom to initiate any enterprise. But why should any group 
of citizens be granted special privileges to kill off indepen- 
dent concerns, particularly through being exempted from 


the very heavy taxes levied on all other forms of business? , 


Congress should investigate this whole alarming devel. 
opment—and enact equitable legislation. (See page 19.) 
* 

Narrowness stultifies. 


* 
Act Before Compelled 


A personnel official of a large corporation tells me that 
its management too often has been shortsighted in formu- 


lating and adopting plans, pleasing to employees, before | 


the unions compelled action, Incidentally, this corporation 
has had a large share of labor troubles, strikes, is not 
noted for any exceptional morale among its wage earners, 
This writer has always considered it business statesman- 
ship to initiate, whenever feasible, plans beneficial to em. 
ployees before discontent and peremptory demands could 
arise. Managements are accorded credit by workers for 
even little things extended without compulsion, whereas 
union leaders are naturally given all credit when they 
force concessions. 

A great many concerns have not yet given adequate 
thought, for example, to the advisability of adopting group 
insurance. This writer is an ardent believer in such insur- 
ance, Originally, he favored having the employer pay hall 
the cost, the employees the other half. This system is in 
vogue to approximately the same extent as total payments 
by companies. So many deductions are now made from 
workers’ pay envelopes that the writer has become con- 
vinced it is good business for employers to shoulder the 
full expense of the first $500 of group insurance, and to 
contribute half of the cost of all higher policies, Just be- 
cause many youthful employees, especially girls, do not 
stop to think of life insurance, is no reason why an em- 
ployer should not step in, wherever possible, and present 
them with a modest, fully-paid policy. 

My prediction is that group insurance, despite all Gov- 
ernmental “social security,” will greatly expand in com- 
ing years, this notwithstanding that group life and group 
accident and sickness insurance have expanded enormously 
during the last decade. At the end of last year no fewer 
than 15,300,000 employees were protected by group life 
insurance, to a total of $25,600,000,000, an increase of 
fully 150% over 1934. A decade ago group accident and 
sickness insurance was rather negligible. Under this head 
6,500,000 workers are now enrolled, a gain of 293% dur- 
ing the last decade, while the benefits in force have bound- 
ed up 440%. Group accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance now in force exceeds the principal sum of 
$5,.250,000,000, a gain of more than 600% since 1934. 

Fully-paid group insurance is not to be classified with 
governmental “relief,” because experience has demon- 
strated that possession of group insurance improves the 
morale, the loyalty of employees. Therefore, employers 
derive substantial compensation. 

My advice to employers, managements, is to ponder 
most seriously how they can devise ways and means to 
win the loyalty of their work folks, and to act, to the very 
limit feasible, before compulsion may be imposed on them. 
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The “Fourth Currency 
Takes Over 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


said the butcher, shortly before 

Japan surrendered. “Yes, I’m 
sure you've got the red points, Mrs. 
Timms. You see, it’s not a question 
of stamps, nor of money. We simply 
have nothing just now. Maybe toward 
the end of the week .. .” 

His voice trailed to the next cus- 
tomer. 

“Lucky you put in that order last 
night, Mrs. Simpson. Here, Frank; 
get Mrs. Simpson’s steak out of the 
refrigerator.” 

As Mrs. Timms moved dejectedly 
away, he low-voiced his luckier patron: 

“Would you rather have pork 
chops?” 

Now, the butcher was not exhibiting 
unjust favoritism, although his second 
customer really had nothing on order. 
In common with thousands of other 
retail merchants, he was following the 
principle that whosoever would pur- 
chase must possess the price. Mrs. 
Timms was simply not a qualified buy- 
er. She had two-thirds of the where- 
withal—to wit, money and points— 
but she lacked the most important req- 
uisite: The butcher’s goodwill. 


MS id the be have no meat,” 


INTANGIBLE PURCHASING POWER 


Mrs. Simpson, on the other hand, 
had been building up intangible pur- 
chasing power. She had tested the local 
merchants as to quality, price and 
courtesy when she moved into the 
neighborhood. Then, unlike Mrs. 
Timms, instead of shopping from store 
to store, haggling over every penny 
and complaining of this and that, she 
had given her custom to those whom 
she believed would appreciate her loy- 
alty and friendliness. In this way she 
had accumulated what could be called 
a “fourth currency.” 

The world’s first currency was 
metallic. For thousands of years noth- 
ing but gold, silver or copper passed 
as money. In fact, values everywhere 
are still reckoned by a metallic stand- 
ard. And even today, many primitive 
peoples require hard coin for all labor 
and purchases. 
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Paper, in the form of circulating 
bills or, more recently, bank checks, 
constitutes the second currency— 
wherewith the greater part of civilized 
business is outwardly transacted. 

World War II brought a third cur- 
rency into widespread use. Unlike the 
first two, it cannot be earned. Its most 
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More evidence that good- 
will is sometimes worth 
more than money itself 
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familiar pre-war form, one which will 
doubtless be revived during the next 
deflation, was the Surplus Commodity 
stamp. 

Under wartime scarcity conditions, 
this currency consists of ration points, 
with each person getting a certain al- 
lotment merely by virtue of his or her 
existence. The Government created ra- 
tion currency in an effort to divide 
scarce commodities equally among all 
persons who had enough money to 
buy them. 

In theory, this auxiliary purchasing 
medium could not well fail of its pur- 
pose; but its proponents lost sight of 
the fact that human likes and dislikes 
cannot be cut up or apportioned. The 
authorities did not reckon with those 
motivating assets legally described as 
“love and affection,” against which no 
device is proof. Intangible tokens, 
based on such assets, take precedence 
over all other circulating media. Which 
brings us to the “fourth currency,” 
goodwill, the oldest of all, though 
often overshadowed by the first and 
second. 

Peace and plenty, particularly in 
mercantile-minded countries, had 
wrought a habit of money-thinking so 
profoundly rooted that whole systems 
of principles, economics and behavior 
sprang therefrom. Everything was 
conceived of as having its price; any- 
thing whatsoever was considered pur- 


chasable. To have the money, in com- 
mon acceptance, meant, ipso facto, to 
possess the fulfilment of all desires. 
Against this settled belief the reason- 
ing of philosophers and the philippics 
of pulpiteers made small headway. 
Not until an unexpected wartime 
dearth spread through the most opu- 
lent regions was the weakness of cur- 
rencies one, two and three exposed. 
Then it was that their worth was seen 
to be wholly uncertain, except when’ 
validated by the “fourth currency” of 
friendliness. 

Shortly after the war began in 
Europe, an American lady, temporari- 
ly living in a country not yet invaded 
but already menaced, frantically 
cabled New York for funds. Unable to 
comply with her request due to legal 
and exchange complications, her 
friends, in desperation, consulted a 
high dignitary of the church whose 
faith she professed. 

“Don’t worry,” said the prelate. “It 
really makes little difference. I learned 
from personal experience 25 years ago 
that when the war machine strikes a 
country money loses its virtue. Marie 
will be taken care of, for she makes 
friends wherever she is—and they will 
see to it that she does not suffer.” 


GOODWILL vs. MONEY 


The common pronouncement, “Our 
best friends are our dollars,” is out 
of style today. No longer can any busi- 
ness in any country be conducted with- 
in a purely monetary framework. The 
larger the concern the less able it is 
to function without the goodwill of 
its workers and customers. Human re- 
lations are increasingly outweighing 
dollars. 

The “fourth currency” can finance 
a peace-world rebuilding and maintain 
it in progressive plenty. The perma- 
nence of such a world will depend 
upon the extent to which the curren- 
cies of toil and privilege are governed 
by that of confraternity. He will most 
prosper therein who builds substantial 
credit balances measured in terms of 
fairness and friendship. 
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Cartels—A Menace 


Or A “Must? 


CARCELY any problem has 
~ aroused such heated controversy 

in recent years as that of cartels. 
The domestic ones have been maligned 
as subtle attempts to evade the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
and end the American way of life. 
They have also been defended as the 
only means of saving free enterprise 
and the profit system in a world where 
overproduction makes orderly market- 
ing impossible. Competition run riot, 
it is claimed, is today threatening to 
ruin established industries and destroy 
untold fixed capital, with incalculable 
harm to millions of investors, consum- 
ers and workers. 


WHAT IS A CARTEL? 


International cartels are execrated 
by their enemies as leading, in the 
words of J. Howard Pew, President 
of the Sun Oil Co., “to National. 
ism, Isolationism, Totalitarianism and, 
finally, to another disastrous war.” 
Others, like the late Lord Melchett. 
the chemical industry magnate, see in 
them “one of the greatest factors 
towards international peace.” 

There has never been a complete 
legal definition as to what constitutes 
a “cartel.” It is generally understood, 
however, as an arrangement between 
independent business concerns with a 
view to doing one or all of three 
things: (1) Control the price of com- 
modities; (2) control their output; 
(3) allocate markets. Whether they 
do any or all of these things with in- 
jury or benefit to the public welfare 
is a bone of violent contention between 
their enemies and their defenders. 

Agreements for the formation of 
cartels may be of diverse forms. Some 
are elaborately written documents, re- 
vealed to the public, in which the 
minutest details regarding the cartel’s 
operation are specified. The interna- 
tional tin, copper and rubber cartels 
are of this type. Others may be loosely 
drafted statements of general policy 
agreed upon by independent busi- 
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nesses engaged in the same general 
line. Others may be mere oral under- 
standings—what are generally known 
as “gentlemen’s agreements.” It is the 
existence of the latter, the number of 
which no one can compute, that sur- 
rounds the whole question of cartels 
with an aura of vagueness, making it 
difficult to assess the extent to which 
they affect our whole economic life. 

Included among the accusations 
most frequently made against cartels 
are: (1) They set up monopolies and 
are therefore contrary to the Ameri- 
can ideal of free enterprise, besides 
being in violation of the Sherman Act: 
(2) they injure the consumer by re- 
stricting output, thus maintaining 
prices at unwarranted levels; (3) they 
retard progress by retaining in exist- 
ence, through high prices, businesses 
and techniques that would have to 
pass out of the picture if competition 
were free. 

In his book “Cartels, Challenge to a 
Free World,” Wendell Berge, in charge 
of the anti-trust section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, gives voluminous in- 
stances of cases allegedly supporting 
such charges. Thus one organization 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


holds “monopolistic control over one | 
of the most essential products of our | 


modern era—the sunshine vitamin, 


also known as vitamin D.” This it has | 
been able to do through possession | 


of patents for artificially producing it. 

According to Berge, this cartel has 
been “merciless in beating out com- 
petition” and has indulged in “price 
fixing, control of container size and 
limiting of potency of vitamin prod 
ucts—-as a result of which the public 
has been charged excessive and arbi- 
trary prices.” 


HUGE PRICE BOOST 


An extreme instance of the vicious- 
ness of monopolistic control by a car 
tel is quoted by Thurman Arnold—in 
his pamphlet, “Cartels or Free Enter- 
prise?”—in the case of the plastic 
known as “methyl methacrylate.” This 
is used both industrially in bulk and 
in small quantities in dental practice 
for making dental plates. So close was 
the control of the cartel over price 


policies that when this plastic sold for | 


commercial purposes it cost 85¢ a 


pound, but no dentist could buy it at | 


less than $45 a pound. 
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Among examples of cartels retard- 
ing progress, Berge cites the backward 
development of synthetic rubber. A 
German controlled cartel had passed 
on the secret processes to one Ameri- 
can firm. Thus other American com- 
panies, because of the monopolistic 
possession of these secrets, were pre- 
vented by threats of litigation from 
pursuing their own experiments in the 
development of synthetic rubber. 

The defenders of cartels readily ad- 
mit that some of the abuses alleged by 
their enemies are true. They claim, 
however, that they are the exceptions 
and, furthermore, that they are not 
confined to fields where cartels oper- 
ate. There are instances of over- 
pricing, restriction of output, and in- 
efficiency in fields not protected by car- 
tel arrangements. 


CARTELS VS. TRUSTS 


Another contention of the friends 
of cartels is that there is confused 
thinking in the attacks made on them. 
To refer to them in the terms of the 
Sherman Act is especially unjustified, 
they contend, since the old style trust 
ruthlessly eliminated competition by 
liquidating rivals, whereas the aim of 
cartels is to make it possible for all 
participating) members to remain in 
existence by means of regulated com- 
petition. 

The very charge of the enemies of 
cartels that they put a premium on 
inefliciency by keeping alive businesses 
that might disappear under unrestrict- 
ed competition is said to be proof 
that cartels are not akin to trusts, 
which would have welcomed the ex- 





tinction of inefficient rivals under 
whatever circumstance accomplished. 
With regard to the charge that car- 
tels are formed for the purpose of 
gouging the public with artificially 
created high prices, their defenders 
point out that cartels are only organ- 
ized to insure fair profits in the face 
of disorganized marketing conditions. 
Anything that would limit the making 
of profits by restricting output or un- 
duly raising prices would be a contra- 
diction of the very purpose of a cartel. 
That cartels do temporarily restrict 
output, the friends of cartels do not 
deny, but this is only to remedy the 
evils of overproduction and bring the 
market back to a healthy condition. 

For example, the tin cartel com- 
prises almost 100% of the world’s 
producers. In 1931, when it was 
formed, prices had fallen to a point 
where even low-cost mines in the 
Straits Settlements, which can produce 
at half the cost of Bolivian mines, 
were faced with bankruptcy. Did the 
cartel restrict output to the disadvan- 
tage of U. S. consumers? Statistics 
show that U. S. stocks, before the car- 
tel was formed, were 2,820 tons; in 
1932, a year after its formation, 4,496 
tons; and in 1938, 5,157 tons. 

What about prices? In 1931 they 
were at the ruinous level of 22.01¢ a 
pound. In the intervening years up to 
the outbreak of the war they recovered 
to a yearly average of 43¢ a pound. 
This, however, was less than the yearly 
average of 45¢ a pound for the 10 
years prior to 1931, when no cartel 
was operating. Similarly with copper. 
In 1929, the price was 18.11¢ a 








. .. with Europe's cartel system? 
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pound. A ruinous drop to 5.56¢ in the 
1930’s brought about the formation 
of a cartel in 1934. The price since 
never approached the pre-cartel figures 
and in 1938 was only 9.17¢ a pound. 

One form of cartels that has been 
especially attacked of late is the patent 
pooling cartel, in which various com- 
panies exchange rights to various pat- 
ents they own, frequently limiting the 
manner in which they may be used 
and even dictating the prices at which 
products made under them may be 
sold. Patents pooled with foreign firms 
have been under particularly heavy 
attack. But it must be remembered 
that a monopoly is granted to the 
owner of a patent under the Constitu- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, the Depart- 
ment of Justice objects to companies 
that avail themselves of this provision 
to set up monopolies. This is an an- 
omaly that needs adjusting. 


FOREIGN TRADE ASPECTS 


There is so much to be said for and 
against cartels that the problem is one 
which should be examined on _ its 
merits, without the injection of ideo- 
logical and emotional considerations 
such as whether they favor totalitari- 
anism or free enterprise, for example. 

Particularly, cartels should be ex- 
amined in their relation to our foreign 
trade. Alone of the countries of the 
world, the U. S. has the Sherman Act, 
which restrains combinations and thus 
puts our traders at a disadvantage 
with foreign nationals. Meanwhile, the 
Department of Justice has lately un- 
dertaken prosecutions of associations 
formed under the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
so that the immunity supposed to be 
given by it to foreign trade combina- 
tions seems no longer secure. 

The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, after long months of study of car- 
tels in relation to our post-war foreign 
trade situation, has summed up this 
situation as follows: “Most foreign 
nations important in trade favor or a- 
least permit the cartelised system. . . . 
We recommend modification of our 
laws, as applied to foreign commerce, 
so that America will not be handi- 
capped in the conduct of foreign trade 

and business. The Webb-Pomerene 
Law authorizing export trade associa- 
tion was designed to help relieve our 
foreign traders from some of these 
handicaps. However, doubts as to its 
interpretation, accentuated by unpre- 
cedented claims made in pending liti- 
gation, impair its effectiveness.” 
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INDUP quarter of this victori- 
ous 1945 is the first full period 
in more than six years that 
U. S. can go all-out in its thinking 
about the business of peacetime living. 
Economic peace on the home front, 
however, is not yet in sight. Removal 
of wartime restrictions on business and 
labor is producing a hectic rules-are- 
off reaction. Despite Washington ef- 
forts this fourth quarter appears load- 
ed with trouble. But beyond the end- 
of-war blow-offs in this temporary 
phase are fundamentally good pros- 
pects of a much better stabilized and 
expansive economy in 1946. 
STRIkKEs—More are coming in next 
90 days. Labor is testing its strength. 
Most “authorized” walk-outs for in- 
dustry-wide raises will be settled by 
end of year. Internal wrangling among 
unions will last longer; Gov't. is wait- 
ing for public opinion to force changes 
in labor law that will keep wildcat 
locals in line and peaceably settle 
jurisdictional disputes. 
Waces—Union campaigns for in- 
creases (CIO asks 30%, AFL 20%) 
will fall short of their goals but pro- 
duce raises in base pay around 15% 
in organized industries this Fall. Gov't. 
thinks system can stand that much but 
not much more without risking infla- 
tion. Wm. Davis lost his job by sound- 
ing off for 40-50%. 
Unrons—Conference with manage- 
ment is not expected to yield immedi- 
ate tangible results. Labor leaders 
claim they’ve got to deliver substantial 
gains or be thrown out by restive lo- 
cals—only partly true because some 
top spokesmen are insisting that locals 
play tough to back them up. Inter- 
union competition is getting hotter; 
AFL-Lewis remarriage probably is off, 
with John L. looking for new groups 
to conquer—a new big third union. 
EMPLOYMENT—Congress_ will not 
underwrite every person with a Gov'’t.- 
guaranteed job, but will okay “full 
employment” as a worthy national 
policy objective. Idea of forecasting 
labor needs via annual “employment 
budget” will be tried, but budget 
won’t be ready for at least six months. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT—There’ll be nearly 
enough jobs for those who want them 
this quarter, but not at war-plant 
wages. Guesses on amount of real un- 
employment won’t mean much till 
early *46—not until present pick-and- 
choose season is over and jobless com- 
pensation starts running out. Individ- 
ual States rather than Washington will 
have task of bringing jobs and work- 
ers together. Labor is dissatisfied with 
“emasculated” tide-over pay bill go- 
ing through Congress, but big howl 
will come next Spring when 26-weeks 
benefits cease. 

War Acencies—WMC is finished. 
WPB goes out of business Nov. 1; 
few remaining limitation orders will 
be transferred to Snyder's OWMR. 
OPA will have everything but sugar 


FORECAST :) 


ONTRARY to many recent gov- 

ernment predictions, FORBES 
economists, in their twenty-sixth quar- 
terly forecast of business conditions, 
expect reconversion to proceed at a 
“surprisingly rapid” rate. One expert 
expresses the consensus of opinion in 
these words: “It will be held back 
only to a minor extent by lack of ma- 
terials, machine tools and other pro- 
ducers’ equipment.” 

EMPLOYMENT: Our experts expect 
unemployment to increase substan- 
tially, with the low point probably 
reached before the New Year. One 
prediction: “Full employment will 
give way to widespread unemployment, 
with perhaps 5,000,000 unemployed by 
the year’s end.” 

Prices AND WaceEs: Watch for con- 
tinued pressure on price levels, espe- 
cially, as one expert puts it, “where 
OPA is unrealistic.” Another sees 
prices mixed, with some raw materials 


off the ration list by end of the year. 


Prices—Again-and-again OPA will 
continue to bat down bulges in price 
levels. Small factories will get some 
relief, but big industry is urged to 
start converted production at an oper- 
ating loss. Theory is that unit costs 
will come down when output reaches 
high levels and that repeal of excess 
profits tax will yield enough to handle 
increased wage rates. Price curve, 
however, will continue upward on al- 
most all finished goods. 

Taxes—Excess profits tax repeal is 
virtually assured by Jan. 1. There is 
developing drive to make it retroactive 
to first of 1945, but chance is slightly 
less than fair. It’s safe to bet on re- 
moval of 3% normal tax on individual 
incomes—but not much more. 

SurPpLuses—Commerce Dept. says 
it’s ready to go on drive to unload im- 
mediately needed surplus property. 
Generally, State and local governments 
will get first chance to buy; manufac- 
turers and regular dealers next. Sym- 
ington, new surplus administrator, is 
setting up safeguards against dump- 
ing.—GeENE Ross. 


Economists Poll 


lower and cost of living higher. And 
another: “While prices of manufac- 
tured goods are still under control, 
there will be some rise to take care of 
part of wage increases.” 

The economists are practically unan- 
imous in forecasting a boost in wages. 
One view: “The dam against wage in- 
creases is broken.” 

INFLATION: ForBes experts have 
mixed views on this vital subject. 
While one sees “little additional infla- 
tion,” another regards it as “still a 
potential danger.” One middle-of-the- 
road forecaster expects a continuation 
of the inflation spiral at about the 
same pace, “as long as OPA controls 
are maintained.” All in all, the experts 
feel the greatest test will come during 
this quarter, with, however, “a good 
possibility of avoiding wild immedi- 
ate post-war price inflation.” 

PropuctTion: Consensus of opinion 
is that industrial production will de- 
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cline during this quarter. We will see 
a fall in total national product, na- 
tional income and industrial produc- 
tion “as a result of curtailed war pro- 
duction, reduced hours and labor force 
in manufacturing.” However, the ex- 
perts expect that the “production of 
most civilian goods will expand as re- 
sources are diverted.” 

TAXES AND LEGISLATION: Business 
hopes for a substantial tax decrease 
this year are probably due to be 
blighted, say the experts. One view: 
“There'll be no changes in taxes appli- 
cable to 1945 income.” 

Another: Tax relief will be more 
“a political token than substantial as 
affecting persons and corporations.” 

As to other legislation, we can ex- 
pect a continuation of a liberal trend, 
“but not as leftwise as immediate pre- 
war.” One expert predicts the passage, 
in some form or other, of a full em- 
ployment bill. And another contributes 
this significant observation: “The 
worst features of the New Deal pro- 
gram are not likely to be accepted by 
Congress.” 


FAVORABLE 


Here are some typical “favorable” 
factors which will govern business 
during this fourth quarter: 

1. “Speed of reconversion.” 

2. “Large cash resources in the 
hands of business and consumers.” 

3. “Releasing of engineering talent 
to civilian production.” 

4. “Huge deferred demands.” 

5. “Government’s willingness to let 
business hold reins in reconversion.” 

6. “Reasonably favorable business 
atmosphere which will more than off- 
set labor unrest, material shortages 
and serious problems in pricing and 
housing shortage,” 


UNFAVORABLE 


Contrasting with the favorable fac- 
tors cited above are the following 
“unfavorable” elements: 

1. “Slow reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures.” 

2. “Unwise OPA price policies.” 

3. “Introduction in Congress of 
bills extending government economic 
planning.” 

4. “Impetus to inflation given by 
widespread wage increases.” 

5. “Rise in number and duration of 
strikes.” 

6. “Rising overhead costs with de- 
clining profits due to decline in output 
per worker.” 
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FORECAST 


HREATENED labor storms con- 
stitute the darkest cloud on the 
fourth-quarter horizon. 

In other respects the outlook is en- 
couraging rather than discouraging. 

My belief is that reconversion will 
proceed so rapidly that re-employment 
will develop on a very substantial 
scale before the year ends. 

My belief, also, is that the volume 
of civilian goods obtainable within the 
coming three months will expand be- 
yond current expectations. 

I make bold to predict that stock 
quotations have not reached their 
apex, that while they may suffer set- 
backs, they will, either before or after 
January 1, climb to distinctly higher 
levels. 

What of inflation? Frankly. I can- 
not but feel uneasy over certain Ad- 
ministration attitudes and acts—par- 
ticularly in respect to wage-boosting. 
It takes courage for any politician to 
cross swords with organized labor. 
Whether President Truman possesses 
sufficient fortitude to combat unreason- 
able wage demands remains to be 
seen. Certainly, if anything like the 
30% wage increase peremptorily de- 
manded by various powerful labor 
unions should be granted, inflation of 
more or less alarming proportions 
would be inevitable. 

The most absurd allegations are be- 
ing widely circulated by labor leaders 
on the “profits” accumulated by major 
industries during the war. Some of 
their figures are utterly fantastic. So 
is the charge that certain large manu- 
facturing corporations have rolled up 
mountainous “secret profits.” Schem- 
ing labor leaders, who cannot but 
know better, are strenuously striving 
to delude the American people into 
believing that perfectly legitimate 
“legalized” allowances—for deprecia- 
tion, for example—are “secret profits.” 

The indisputable truth is that our 
most vociferous labor leaders are not 
acting honestly. Their contention that 
wages could be boosted 30% without 
necessitating any increase whatsoever 
in prices of products produced is, of 


€) B.C. Forbes’ Forecast 


course, absurd. Economic Stabilizer 
Davis, following expression of some- 
what similar sentiments, was promptly 
dropped from office. 

Every consumer should realize that 
he or she must be prepared to pay 
more for whatever they buy if work- 
ers’ pay be skyrocketed. Neither OPA 
nor any other power on earth can 
perform the miracle of holding down 
prices when costs of production are 
zoomed—without ruining our economy 
and wrecking employment. 

The craftiness of leading labor 
union heads is emphasized anew by 
this maneuver: During the war, when 
overtime greatly swelled weekly earn- 
ings, they contended that it was not 
total weekly pay which should be taken 
into consideration but straight-time 
wage rates; but now that overtime is 
disappearing, they perform a somer- 
sault and argue that straight-time wage 
rates aren't the main consideration but 
weekly take-home pay alone counts. 


MODERATE TAX REDUCTION 


My conviction is that labor leaders 
are overplaying their hands, that their 
unscrupulous attempts to fool the pub- 
lic will not succeed, that their conduct 
is definitely courting reprisals. 

By the end of this quarter we should 
know where business and individuals 
stand in the matter of taxes. Frankly, 
I don’t look for modification of 1945 
imposts. But I do look for moderate, 
but not immoderate, tax reductions 
covering 1946—reductions benefiting, 
probably, those now in the lowest in- 
come brackets, corporate payers of 
excess profits taxation, stockholders 
now subjected to double taxation, con- 
sumers paying on luxuries and other 
taxes of various kinds. 

If—and this is rather a big If—the 
Administration and Congress handle 
organized labor effectively, the end of 
the year should find our national out- 
look inspiring, especially as there are 
growing indications that President 
Truman will not be wheedled into 
handing over your shirt and mine to 
suppliant foreign nations. 
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Tom Girdler: 





HEN I first met Tom Girdler 
\\ he was seated with his feet on 
his desk reading a volume of 
poems dedicated to him and written 
by his brother. We immediately began 
a poetry quoting contest, running the 
gamut from Shakespeare and Kipling 
to Whitman and Edgar Guest, with an 
occasional ribald quatrain thrown in 
for good measure. Each time I quoted 
he countered. 

It struck me that he was entirely out 
of character. Hadn’t he been painted 
for years as a hard-boiled, ruthless, 
slave-driving and labor-hating ogre, 
without emotion and considerably dis- 
interested in the so-called finer things 
of life? 

My acquaintance with him has 
grown since then, however, and | 
have learned that his facets are as 
many and clear-cut as a brilliant dia- 
mond. You don’t know the real Gird- 
ler until you hear him speak with 
gentleness of the Southern Negro who 
saved his life; until you hear him tell 
with pleasure of the days when he 
knew by name the 600 workers in the 
Atlanta plant and went out every day 
with a pocketful of cigars to distribute. 


“MAJORING IN MINORS" 


As to mistakes: 

“I’ve made so many,” he laughs, 
“that it’s difficult to select my biggest 
one; but I guess it was ‘majoring in 
minors.’ During the first part of my 
life I fumbled about so much with 
details that I tended to overlook the 
really big and important things. Then 
one day, when I was general manager 
of Jones & Laughlin, B. F. Jones, Jr., 


Chairman of the Board, came into my 


“My 
Biggest 
Mistake’ 


By ROY RUTHERFORD 





office and found me with a littered 
desk, deeply immersed in detail work. 
“I want you to get the best assistant 
you can find,” he said. “Have him do 
your detail work. I want you to have 
nothing on your desk but your feet. 
Spend all your time thinking of our 
problems and planning for the future 
not doing paper work.” 


GET RID OF DETAIL 


“After that, it wasn’t long before | 
learned that if a man isn’t able to shift 
details to others he'll always carry 
them. How can you be creative if you 
are mentally and physically fatigued 
with the infinitesimal things that arise 
in any organization? 

Girdler’s own career is sufficient 
evidence of the fact that he learned 
his lesson well. When a smart financier 
assembled some cats and dogs of steel 
companies and lumped them in with 
a couple of good organizations he 
called in Girdler, then head of Jones 
& Laughlin, to become president. Out 
of this conglomerate mass Republic 
Steel Corp. was organized. 

Then came the depression, the time 
that tried industrialists’ souls. With 
great care Girdler selected key men 
and told them to get busy. From bank 
to bank they went, wangling money 
for a new organization to care for its 
payroll. They worked like Trojans, 
and although production was cut to 
18%, Girdler’s force, ability, ingenu- 
ity and personality held together the 
group, which later grew into the third 
largest steel company in America. 

So signal was his success that when 
Victor Emanuel organized the Avia- 
tion Corp. and purchased Vultee, then 


making fourteen planes a year, he 
asked Girdler to take a place on the 
board. His ideas soon worked mira. 
cles. Then Consolidated was purchased, 
and when Emanuel asked him to head 
it, too, Republic directors released him 
for the duration. 

It wasn’t easy sailing. Temperamen. 
tal aircraft men resented his coming | 
in to tell them how to build planes, | 
But Girdler either ignored or over. | 
rode all opposition, called together the | 
group and said: “In a week’s time | 
have a thousand foremen for me.” 

“Impossible!” they said. 

Girdler repeated his statement and | 
left for other work. Next week he 4 
came back and asked for a thousand 
supervisors. And again: “Impossible!” 
they said. He repeated his statement. 
The supervisors and foremen were se- 
cured. 

So, profiting by his early mistake, 
Girdlet majored in majors, delegated 
authority, cut red tape and tradition 
and applied sound organization and 
production methods. Result: Consoli- 
dated-Vultee led the nation in produc: 
tion of airplane poundage. 

Tom Girdler has been called an 
enemy of labor. Such is not the case. 
He hates those who exploit labor and | 
believes that the present leadership of 
the unions is foolishly delivering all 
work into the power of government 
bureaucrats. : 





STEEL IS HIS LIFE 


Born in Clark County, Ind., in 1877, | 
Girdler attended high school in Louis- 
ville, Ky., going from there to Lehigh 
University, from which he was grad: ” 
uated in 1901. He has followed the star | 
of steel from the faint twinkling of its 
beginning in America until it has be F 
come a luminous life-giving sun. He | 
loves devotedly and passionately all | 
the elements which go into its making F 
and, therefore, he has himself become | 
a man of steel. 

Maroon Tom Girdler on a desert! 
island and in a short while he’d tum 
up with a company turning sand into 
sunbeams, because he has learned that 
it is a serious mistake to become in 
volved in details; has learned that ~ 
they are so overpowering that you 
can’t see the city for the houses. He 
has learned that most essential lesson 
which every successful executive must 
learn, that time and energy must be 
spent in creative thinking, and that 3 
birds-eye view is better than a worms 
eye view. -@ 
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Should the Co-ops 
Be Taxed ? 


NE of the most serious problems 
O faced by small business in the 
reconversion period centers 
about the accumulations of capital 
which have been piled up during the 
war by certain tax-free competitors— 
and the ability of these same competi- 
tors to continue to use freedom from 
Federal income taxation as their main 
stepping-stone to rapid post-war ex- 
pansion. 
At the top of the list among these 
tax-free competitors are the co-opera- 
tives. 


CO-OPS ARE BIG BUSINESS 


More than a quarter of a century 
ago, when Congress first declared that 
“farmers, fruit growers and like asso- 
ciations organized and operated on a 
co-operative basis and acting as selling 
agents for their members” should be 
exempt from payment of Federal in- 
come tax on their earnings, co-opera- 
tion was comparatively young in the 
United States, It was small local busi- 
ness, in which groups of farmers 
joined together to sell their products 
and to buy certain needed supplies. 

Co-operation is no longer small local 
business. 

Aided by constantly-expanding Fed- 
eral income tax exemption, as well as 
by laws and rulings which gave the 
movement many other special privi- 
leges that set it apart from private en- 
terprise, co-operation has grown from 
little grassroots associations of farmers 
to multi-million-dollar regional whole- 
sale and giant national manufacturing 
and financing organizations. 

Total volume of co-op business at 
the grassroots level reached nearly 

7,000,000,000 last year and would be 
close to $10,000,000,000 if dollar vol- 
ume at the manufacturing and whole- 
saling levels were included: On the 
earnings from this great volume of 
business, little or no Federal income 
tax is paid. 

Without in any way arguing the 
merits of co-operation, business men 





BEN McCape is president of the National 
Tax Equality Association. 
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By BEN C. McCABE 


point out two situations, both serious 
to the national economy, which have 
resulted: 

First, private enterprise, which will 
continue for years to pay out a large 
proportion of its earnings in Federal 
income taxes, is at a serious handicap 
in competition with co-ops that do the 
same kinds of business, make the same 
kind of profits, but pay little or noth- 
ing to Uncle Sam. 

Second, the U. S. Treasury is losing 
close to a billion dollars a year of rev- 
enue because of the exemption of co- 
ops, Government-owned businesses and 
the like; and the depletion is becoming 
greater as many companies are shift- 
ing from corporate to co-operative 
form of organization, in order to take 
advantage of this legal method of 


avoiding tax on their earnings. 


QUUNUATUUOUOAUOOOAAL!ONAAYOASNYOOANUUAOEANUYAODAAAOTGGRTL LL SUUAT GEES DERG ARPA OPA 


Here's a down-to-earth 
analysis of a big and 
controversial subject 


SLA LLL OLA e eR 


The invasion of tax-paying private 
enterprise by tax-free co-operatives is 
progressing into every conceivable 
line of business—manufacturing of 
many kinds, wholesaling, retailing, oil 
well drilling, petroleum refining, min- 
ing, banking, insurance, publishing, 
undertaking and many others. As a 
single example, National Co-operatives, 
Inc., of Chicago, was organized in 
1933 as a buying pool to purchase mo- 
tor fuel and oil for eight regional co- 
operative wholesales. It now repre- 
sents 23 regional wholesales in the 
United States and Canada, which in 
turn are owned by nearly 3,500 local 
co-ops with more than a million-and- 
a-quarter members. 

It manufactures or distributes cigars. 
cigarettes, lipstick and other cosmetics, 
milking machines, shingles, tires, bat- 
teries, and is now going into the elec- 
tric-appliance business in a big way. 
As soon as civilian manufacture per- 
mits, it will sell under the co-op label 


refrigerators, washing machines, home 
freezers, radios, ,television sets, toast- 
ers, irons, clocks, water heaters and 
other appliances. All these items will 
be sold at the local level in competition 
with tax-paying local merchants—but 
little or no Federal income tax will be 
paid on the co-op distribution. 

An individual merchant making 
$10,000 profit a year now pays $2,940 
in Federal income tax. If he has a 
partner, the two of them pay $2,500. 
A corporation making the same profit 
pays $4,500 itself and its stockholders 
pay an additional $530 on their divi- 
dends, a total of $5,030 in Federal 


income tax. 


GROWING THREAT? 


On the other hand, an exempt farm- 
er co-op making the same $10,000 
profit pays no Federal income tax 
itself, and its members pay only $1,512 
on income received as patronage divi- 
dends, while a city consumer co-op, 
of which there are an increasing num- 
ber, pays $250 Federal income tax on 
an estimated thousand dollars in divi- 
dends paid out on capital stock and 
not a penny more on the balance of 
earnings paid out in so-called patron- 
age dividends. 

More: The co-op—either farmer or 
city—is able to retain practically all 
earnings by paying patronage divi- 
dends in stock or other evidence of 
equity, and, with that increased capi- 
talization, to expand and modernize 
the business and generally step out 
ahead of the tax-paying business man. 
That’s what little business is worried 
about. 

The threat to tax-paying storekeep- 
ers is becoming greater as CIO, AFL 
and other organizations develop plans 
to establish co-operative stores in the 
cities. 

Only a few weeks ago, in Chicago, 
a million-dollar city consumers’ co- 
operative was incorporated to sell food 
and other commodities, while, in De- 
troit, UAW is considering not only 
co-op stores but also a workers’ pro- 
ducer co-op to go into manufacturing 

(Continued on page 47) 








Behind ‘the Labor Scene 


| peor digests all labor publications 
—their circulation approaches 20,- 
000,000—and regularly presents char- 
acteristic extracts, without comment, 
on this page. 


“PROFITS” OF INDUSTRY 


From C/O News, Washington, D. C.: 

Profit figures during the war period, 
released this week in the War Produc- 
tion Board’s report on its activities, 
show increases that might well em- 
barrass the Congressmen and the NAM 
spokesmen who are working night and 
day against the Kilgore unemployment 
aid bill. 

They show that industry increased 
its profits by 350% before taxes, and 
120% after taxes over the previous 
high figure attained in 1929, 

These figures, the WPB report point- 
ed out, were achieved despite indus- 
try’s policy of minimizing _ profits 
through laying aside huge reserves. 
These reserves, the report indicated, 
actually increased the net worth of 
industry by another one-third . . . 

No one on either the House or Sen- 
ate Committee has even breathed the 
thought that industry might be tempt- 
ed to loaf along for a while on its 
profits and reserves, the way workers 
are supposed to loaf along if they get 
$25 a week unemployment compensa- 
tion, 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


From United Auto Worker (circu- 
lation 1,060,000), official organ of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO); 

Efhe is a nice girl, but she'll bear 
watching. Effie is a short girl—short 
for F.E., which is short for Free En- 
terprise. 

Effie, it is said, is the girl who will 
give us all jobs and prosperity forever. 
All we have to do is let her have her 
own way... 

Here are some recent anecdotes in 
the life of Effie: 

Chamber of Commerce News Letter 
says tax reductions for business and 
big incomes are a sure thing by Janu- 
ary. Efhe works better, she says, on a 
diet of low taxes. 

Men's and hovs heavyweight knit 


underwear manufacturers want new 
(and higher) price ceilings from OPA. 
If they don’t get them by Labor’ Day, 
they say, the industry will be “forced 
to curtail manufacturing.” Effie dis- 
approves of strikes; just cur: 
tails... 

Food and Drug Administration held 
a hearing to set a limit to how much 
water added to an oyster leaves it still 
an oyster. Shucked oysters soaked in 
fresh water take up 100% of their own 
weight. Two Congressmen appeared 
for the shucking industry threatening 
hellandamnation to F & D if it didn’t 
stop trying to take water out of oys- 
ters. Effie says water is free, and sell- 
ing water at oyster prices is enter- 
prise. Besides, she hates government 
interference. 

OPA found drug manufacturers are 
“at the mercy” of Canadian shippers 
of some botanical drugs of which 
they control the entire supply. So 
OPA takes ceilings off the prices the 
firms can charge for the finest prod- 
uct, putting consumers at their mercy. 
That’s what consumers are for, says 


Effie. Watchagripinat? 


she 


INCENTIVE FOR WHOM? 
From Osha Worker, official organ 
of the Canadian local of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO): 


American labor came very near go- 


Cessation oF Hostitities! 








~-From Labor Action. 


ing for incentive pay during the era 


when war production was at its height, | 
Only the vigorous opposition of a few | 


labor leaders kept incentive plans from 
becoming national policy. 
Now comes the Research Institute 


i 
| 


of America, an outfit which digs up | 


figures for employers, with the inside 
story. 

“There is a peacetime lesson to be 
learned from the incentive systems in- 
stalled to step up war production,” 
says Research Institute. “In the first 
three months of their operation, pro- 
duction per man-hour went up 40%, 
pay increased 15% to 20%, and unit 


costs decreased 10% to 15%. These | 


figures indicate that installation of an 


incentive wage plan may help you to | 


get the jump on your competitors.” 

Translated into English, these fig- 
ures mean that under incentive plans 
the average worker produced nearly 
twice as much and half the increased 
fruits of his added labor went into the 
pockets of his employer! 

His real wage—that is, his SHARE 
in the fruits of his labor—not only 
failed io increase, but positively de- 
clined. 


WHERE THE PAY CHECK GOES 
From Minnesota Labor (CIO): 


A typical steel worker in a typical | 
steel town goes “in the red” $11.09 a | 
week. The typical worker is one of | 
126 employees of steel mills in the | 


Braddock, Pa., area (pop. 43,000) 
where steel means jobs and shutdowns 
mean unemployment and hunger. Here 
is a representative sample. 

The typical worker, who makes only 
$45.92 a week after taxes, was pre 
sented this week by the CIO United 
Steelworkers in a comprehensive 60- 
page study of his economic life as of 
January, 1945... 

“The Braddock family’s total in- 
come was $56.60 a week after taxes, 
11% contributed in wages by other 
members of the family and 8% com- 
ing from other income, mainly from 
boarders or roomers—most of the lat- 
ter being relatives. 

“Weekly family expenditures were 
$57.01, and on his own earnings the 
average Braddock steelworker went 
into the red by $11.09 a week . . .” 
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An Important Message from 
Major General Norman T. Kirk, 
The Surgeon General, U. S. Army 


ou have undoubtedly heard much 
p rerenti the difficulties of re- 
adjustment which confront the returning 
Veteran. 


Actually, the vast majority of our 
Veterans will return from the War phys- 
ically fit—ready and anxious to take up 
civilian life again. 

Some will not be so fortunate. There 
will be those who are disabled . . . some 
physically and some mentally scarred. 


The United States Army and Navy 
provide medical treatment and care for 
our men in the services; the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for those who are discharged. 
In many cases there comes a time when, 
for sound medical reasons, it is best for 
the Veteran to return to his home en- 
vironment. 


Once at home, it is, of course, the fam- 
ily’s responsibility to help him with sym- 
pathy and patience to get back to normal 
as fast as possible. There is much that 
parents, wives, and relatives can do. 


The help which cannot be given in the 
home becomes the responsibility of your 
community, which should be prepared to 
offer such Veterans various aids, includ- 
ing: 

1. Medical advice, if needed. 


2. Assistance in obtaining work 
which will be consistent with 
impairments. 

For those who return hale and hearty 
-+. It is the responsibility of the com- 
munity to extend every aid which will 
facilitate a rapid return to everyday life. 


OCTOBER 1, 1945 


This may be achieved if the Veteran may 
obtain, if necessary: 


1. Help in securing employment 
through competent vocational 
counsel, 


2. Advice on legal, educational, do- 
mestic affairs and other questions. 


Many communities already offer help- 
ful services to Veterans. If yours does not, 
you—who belong to business, civic, 
church, and other community groups— 
may take the lead in establishing such as- 
sistance in your own community. If your 
town already supports Veterans Aid bu- 
reaus under various auspices, let me urge 
you to help in co-ordinating their valuable 
services, so that Veterans will have the 
best your community can give them. 


The Veteran has earned your respect. 
I know every American will want to do 
everything he can to help the Veteran to 
readjust himself to his regular civilian 


life. 


U. S. ARMY 


Ask for these free booklets... Metro- 
politan has prepared several Booklets which con- 
tain suggestions for the reception of returning 
Veterans. Send today for your free copy of the 
Booklets of particular interest to you. 
Suggestions for those in the homes of our return- 
ing Veterans — 

Booklet 1A—“Coming Home” 
Suggestions for businessmen and community 
leaders — 

Booklet 1B—“Employment of the Handi- 
capped Veteran” 

Booklet 1C—“Re-employment of the Vet- 
eran” 
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Invitation to Industry 


NABILITY to balance agriculture 
| wis industry has given the South 

the unenviable reputation of being 
the number one economic problem of 
the nation. Recent developments, how- 
ever, indicate an improvement in this 
situation. Under war stimulus many 
industrial plants have been built, giv- 
ing this region its first taste of indus- 
trial prosperity. The taste was so sweet 
that Southern industrial and political 
leaders are now planning to establish 
more factories. 

Their problem is how: How to in- 
duce industrial executives to risk mon- 
ey in placing new plants in regions 
where they are uncertain of obtaining 
sufficient skilled labor, of having prox- 
imity to raw materials, or of knowing 
state corporation tax policies, 

The State of Mississippi has decided 
that there is only one answer: “Don’t 
ask industry to risk its money at all!” 
By showing industrialists that the 
Magnolia state wants factories badly 
enough to build them itself, Mississippi 
is giving industry a graphic example 
of its answer to the shall-I-move ques- 
tion. 


GOOD RISK 


A community that will build the 
plant for him to operate is a good risk 
from the viewpoint of the industrial 
executive who is asked merely to step 
in and manage a made-to-order plant. 
To remove the last element of political 
uncertainty from the matter, Missis- 
sippi allows the manufacturer to buy 
the plant out of his Mississippi earn- 
ings. 

It works like this: When a commu- 
nity believes that it can support a fac- 
tory with profit both to itself and to 
the manufacturer, it appeals to the 
state “Balance Agriculture With Indus- 
try” Committee. The committee then 
makes a survey of the community to 
determine what its raw materials are, 
its labor supply (including degree of 
labor skill) and its proximity to neces- 
sary raw materials, From data gleaned 
by this survey the committee deter- 
mines what type of manufacturing 
would be most efficient, and how many 
factories the community might sup- 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN 
Mississippi will build 
you a factory and let 
you pay for it later 


taut 
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port. Then it makes a list of manufac- 
turer-prospects and refers the matter 
back to community leaders. 

The community leaders who initi- 
ated this request then canvass execu- 
tives of their “prospect” companies. 
To these men they say something like 
this: “We want a factory here, and 
we'd like you to consider opening one. 
But we aren’t asking you to shoulder 
any risk in doing so. If you'll come 
here, we ourselves will build the plant 
for you by floating a bond issue. You 
retire these bonds, and the factory be- 
comes yours after they’re paid. We 
have the labor, we have the raw ma- 
terials—and we'd like to talk turkey 
with you.” 

This kind of cash-on-the-barrel-head 
talk has already brought new factories 
to seven Mississippi towns. These are 
permanent, peacetime plants making 
civilian goods. They'll employ thou- 
sands of Mississippians who formerly 
had to emigrate from the state to find 
economic opportunity. These indus- 
tries will bricg increased all-round 
prosperity to the state and form a 
source of new revenues for the state 
treasury. 


EMPLOYMENT NEARLY DOUBLED 


The “Balance Agriculture With In- 
dustry” plan really began in 1938, 
during the administration of Governor 
Hugh White. But little was done with 
it then, and it Was allowed to lapse 
after White’s term ended. With an eye 
to post-war production plums, the 
Mississippi Legislature passed new 
enabling laws in 1944, at the request 
of Governor Thomas Bailey, to put the 
program into immediate effect. 

Since then, Mississippi’s factory-em- 
ployment figure in civilian production 
has increased from 49,000 to 90,000. 
The annual payroll has jumped from 
less than $40,000,000 to more than 


$90,000,000—-and is expected to go 
much higher as reconversion speeds 
production for civilian use. The num- 
ber of Mississippians employed in 
home-state factories has increased 
50%. 

Under the 1944 act, Governor Bail- 
ey appointed the BAWI committee, as 
nearly non-political a body as can be 
conceived. It consists of the governor, 
ex-officio head of the committee; the 
lieutenant-governor; speaker of the 
house; two state senators; two house 
members; and 10 “members from the 
state at large.”” These 10 are all suc- 
cessful business leaders, Except for a 
director, whose salary is $6,000 a year, 
all members serve entirely without 
pay. 

The BAWI is a three-pronged tool 
designed to lift the state out of its eco- 
nomic lethargy. Its big three drives 
aim to sell Mississippi to the Mississip- 
pians by: (1) Educating them to the 
possibilities of their home state; (2) 
teaching the people of local communi- 
ties how to create industries of their 
own; and (3) inducing outside indus- 
try to settle in Mississippi by proving 
that the state is willing to risk its own 
money as a proof of confidence in its 
industrial possibilities. 


THREE AIMS 


Local communities of every size are 
furnished “BAWI Action Kits” by the 
state committee. These kits, outlining a 
complete industry-placement cam: 
paign, contain: Data on how to deter- 
mine which industries will be best for 
the community—judging by raw ma- 
terials and labor supply; how to can- 
vass manufacturers; how to float a 
bond issue. 

Meantime, more than $32,000,000 
worth of other new construction is 
underway in Mississippi. The state is 
“putting its money where its mouth 
is,” as they say in the Deep South, 
on an all-out basis to convince manu- 
facturers of its real sincerity in seek- 
ing new industry. 

Most important of all, BAWI offers 
a blueprint to other “economic prob- 
lem” states wishing to expand indus- 
trially. 
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a to SALES MANAGEMENT 
ear, 
—_ General Refractories Company, Philadelphia, has been amazed at the tremendous 
tool potentialities inherent in Remington Rand Punch-Card 
eCo- Accounting Methods for controlling business. 
ives 
sip- @ Getting adequate facts upon which possible errors. With the cards punched sales executive. Daily, monthly and 
the ; to base profitable decisions is a prob- correctly, we are assured of accuracy in annual reports give us complete con- 
(2) lem confronting all divisions of busi- all resulting tabulations and analyses. trol of sales activities. 
uni ness management. How one company “We applied the punched-card “We have barely touched on the 
heir gets these facts—quickly, accurately, method conservatively at first, confin- potentialities of punched-card meth- 
r tte completely—is related as follows: ing it to sales and cost analysis; later ods for cost, payroll and purchase work. 
: “General Refractories operates adding accounts receivable. We believe there are tremendous pos- 
ving twenty-three plants and sixteen sales “The punched-card method really sibilities for profitably expanding our 
oe offices, with about two hundred dis- proves its worth in sales analysis. punched-card program after the war, 
1 Its tributors selling over one hundred Cards, one for each commodity in a and we are glad to have had the oppor- 
separate brands and products. shipment, show date, customer, loca- tunity of testing the equipment thor- 
“In March, 1940, we installed our tion, industry, sales account, salesman oughly under the peak conditions to 
first Remington Rand Punched-Card or agent, district office, commod- which it has been subjected.” 
‘are ff Equipment to meet the growing need ity, quantity, and amount. Also com- A more detailed presentation of 
i i for more rapid and elastic accounting missions, freight, end-uses, priorities, the General Refractories operation is 
. and statistical work. One reason for the and codes for accumulating facts for contained in Certified Report No. 4303; 
nga § choice of Remington Rand equipment subsidiary companies. It is amazing obtainable by writing to our nearest 
cam: was its feature of punching the entire what a wealth of statistical information branch or to Remington Rand Inc., 
eter- ; card in one operation, after permitting can be brought out of cards so punched Tabulating Machines Div., Room 1755, 
| for § the operator to check and correct any —information of untold value to the 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
ma- | 
ge . + KWIK-FAX - 
Exclusive e ‘ 
),000 REMINGTON RAND HUNG 
n is INTERFILING 
te is REPRODUCING 
outh PUNCH PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 
uth, duplicates, repeat-punches, selects, 
anu- compares, transposes, sorts, and The HOLE MARK of a Method 
seek- verifies cards at the rate of 6,000 to the Symbol } of Accuracy 
12,000 an hour, combining in one 
fers machine the functions of several. 
srob- . 
idus- Write for: “The ‘HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
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BUY BONDS—Complete the Victory! 
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the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 








A Soldier Speaks: 


Returned Gls: Incalculable 


New National Asset 


IGHTING a global war to final 

victory involved spending almost 

incomprehensible billions. Ap- 
praised for peacetime uses, probably 
99% of our war-making material is 
valueless. 

The vast national resources in the 
form of labor, goods and brains 
poured unremittingly for four long 
years into making planes, tanks, ships 
and other thousands of requisites for 
a huge, victorious fighting forte to- 
day are mainly worthless. The saying, 
“War is waste,” is a classic in ander- 
statement. 

But few seem to realize that we have 
emerged with a new asset whose po- 
tential value to the country in coming 
years is incalculable. 

Over 13,000,000 Americans, repre- 
senting the cream of our youth, have 
received not only unique formal, tech- 
nical training, but an _ educational 
“rounding” heretofore available only 
to college people and the traveling 
wealthy. 


NEW NATIONAL RESOURCE 


Many millions have achieved costly 
competence as pilots, radio and radar 
operators, mechanics, etc. In the high- 
ly specialized fields of aviation, radio, 
medicine, engineering, science, admin- 
istration, etc., the United States now 
has multiple thousands of tried, tested 
technicians. 

Imagine what such a national asset 
would mean to a country like China 
or even Russia! To this very lack of 
scientific and technically proficient 
brains Japanese leaders attribute the 
swiftness of their crushing defeat once 
we mobilized our might. 

In this great pool of specific edu- 
cation we have not merely a new na- 
tional resource: Possibly of even 
greater worth in the long-run future 
is the individual experience of 13,- 
000,000 freedom-minded Americans of 
having been compelled to live com- 
pletely subordinated to governmental 
authority. 
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What | want to stress is that an 
ex-GI Joe will not make a ready root- 
er for unnecessary governmental regu- 
lation for having his everyday whats, 
whens, wheres and hows rigorously 
detailed by any totalitarian-minded 
Washington bureaucracy. 

In the Service men—and women— 
live under what are considered the 
“ideal” conditions of any regimented 
social order. All eat good food, dress 
alike in good clothes, share when not 
actually in combat clean living quar- 
ters; all get paid reasonably well for 
an army, and for the enlisted ranks 
little thinking is required. 

Ideal? Just ask any GI! 

Instead of clapping his hands in 


ecstatic appreciation of such govern- 


mental benevolence, he will swiftly 
tell you in no uncertain terms that this 
“Gl life” stinks. 

And he isn’t referring to combat, 
or the battle-odor of much-worn uni- 
forms, or the stench of dead bodies. 
He means army life and all its rigid 
regimentation—necessary perhaps to 
functioning as an army, but the mu- 
nificence of a paternalistic government 
holds no allure. No, sir! 

In short, 13,000,000 young Ameri- 


cans are emerging with a new, vital 


consciousness of the value of individ. 
ual freedom, of the real meaning of 
the “democratic heritage” they were 
told they were fighting to preserve. 
Any would-be dictator who kids 
himself he can sell American Gls on 
the virtues of a totalitarian state is 
very far off his mental base. 

On a scale never before conceived, 
millions of American men and women 
have traveled to the farthest corners 
of the earth. They have seen at first 
hand other lands, peoples, civilizations. 

In none have they found anything 
like home. 

Every returned ex-service man has a 
redoubled appreciation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Thus, from out of the incredible 
waste of war this country has emerged 
with a new national wealth of im- 
measurable potential value. Sadder, 
unquestionably; but wiser, abler 
young men and women than we have 
ever before known. 
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For that at least America can be 


grateful. 


This is the twelfth and concluding | 
article in this series. The writer, re- — 


leased from Service, has joined the 
staff of ForBes. 


TRADITION SMASHING 


HOME planning may be revolution- 
ized by the development of a 
home-building unit which consolidates 
household heating, plumbing, electri- 
cal, bath, kitchen and laundry elements 
—all in one self-contained package. 
A product of the Ingersoll Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., the whole unit is 
so compact that it can be rolled through 
the door framework. On three sides of 
the unit’s core are integrated all the 
appliances and facilities belonging to 
the most modern kitchen, laundry and 
bathroom. Around two sides are work 
counters, cabinets, sink, range and re- 
frigerator. Adjacent to the kitchen 


facilities is a complete laundry unit. 
On the third side are grouped bath- 
room fixtures and accessories. The en- 
tire unit is mechanically ventilated. 


The unit is said to be adaptable to 


both conventionally-built houses and | 
pre-fabricated houses. Its four chief 7 


advantages are: (1) Complete living 
facilities are provided within an ex- 
tremely limited budget. (2) Material 


savings in construction expense are. | 


made possible. (3) Lower cost, long 
term financing can now be achieved. 


(4) A speed-up in building is prom- © 


ised, since houses equipped with the 
unit can be occupied sooner. 
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To be linked happily with stainless steels, come to Rustless. 
If you are looking for a product made of stainless, we can tell 
you where to look for successful fabricators. Or if you wish to machine, 
forge, heat treat, weld, electropolish, work it in your own shop into 
almost any product for industrial or home use, we'll show you how. 


Stainless has so many advantages; chains made of it, 
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unit. ; ‘tae 
bath- for example, are saving large sums in pickling processes, and their 
he en- | users thank Rustless. From the very beginning we have specialized on 
“4 . | stainless; that is why we know so much about it. This knowledge 
€ 
s and will set you free to take full advantage of the economy, long life, 
= strength and beauty of stainless. Just write to Rustless Iron and 
iving 
n ex: Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales Offices in principal 
aterial cities, distributors everywhere. 
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Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively } 





Opportunities 


...in tree farming 


By THE EDITORS 


NONTINUOUS growing of forest 
crops on a practical commercial 
basis, popularly called “tree 

farming,” is rapidly assuming the 
status of a major industry in the 
United States. The war has brought 
serious shortages of lumber and pulp- 
wood, With post-war uses of wood 
expected to expand considerably, the 
realization has come that America’s 
lumber resources, including 340,000,- 
(KX) acres of privately-owned timber- 
land, are far from being fully devel- 
oped and utilized. 

As a result, individual industries 
and companies, lumber and wood as- 
sociations and the Government have 
determined to carry out a large-scale 
and long-range program to insure the 
nation’s wood against any emergency. 
Individual business and _ investment 
opportunities in this program appear 
to be unusually bright. “Tree farmers” 
right now are reporting substantial 
profits and excellent prospects. 


COST: $10 AN ACRE 


To become a tree farmer you must 
have sufficient capital to buy or lease 
the land on a long-term basis and pay 
the taxes and operating expenses, the 
amounts in all cases depending on the 
size and location of the farm and the 
growth of the timber already standing. 
Taking these factors into considera- 
tion, C. H. Collingwood, chief forester 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, estimates the average cost 
of well-stocked, cut-over or second 
growth timber lands at about $10 an 
acre, 

The next requirement is a knowl- 
edge of modern forestry practices, 
which consist mainly of methods of 
controlling fire hazards, thinning out 
the timber at regular intervals, and 
saving the seedlings. But this knowl- 
edge, plus concrete assistance in oper- 
ating the farm and even finding poten- 
tial markets, is easily obtainable from 
Collingwood’s organization, state for- 
est services, state extension foresters 
and other lumber associations such as 
the Southern Pine or Western Pine As- 
sociation or the U. S. Forest Service of 
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the Agriculture Department. If a tree 
farming project is planned on a large 
scale it’s advisable to obtain the ser- 
vices of an experienced forester. 

Location of a tree farm is largely 
up to the individual. Some states have 
developed tree farm programs which 
include among other inducements 
homestead exemptions such as_ the 
$2,500 one in Mississippi, States in 
which such programs are in effect are 
Washington, @regon, California, Ida- 
ho, Montana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Texas and North Caro- 
lina. It’s expected that Maryland, New 
Jersey, South Carolina, Wisconsin and 
Florida will soon have similar pro- 
grams. 

By and large, hardwood tree farms 
require more capital than softwood 
farms. Advantages of farming South- 
ern pine include rapid growth, with 
annual increments of 300 to 700 board 
feet per acre under reasonably good 
management; good markets for saw 
timber and pulpwood; good topog- 
raphy for logging and less equipment 
necessary for roads; cheaper labor; 
fairly simple management and_ less 
technical skill. 

On the other hand, fire hazards are 
greater in the South because only 
about half of Southern pine lands are 
protected from fire. Insects and dis- 
eases are more prevalent. Competition 





This 


forest nursery. at Nisqually, Wash., produces 5,000,000 seedlings a year 





for Southern pine land has been keen, 
with pulp mills investing heavily, 
Also, low grades of hardwoods haye 
encroached somewhat on the market ) 
for softwoods. 
Tree farming in Northern hard. | 
including the Great Lakes 
states and the Northeast, provides 
nearness to markets, relatively high | 
value of lumber and _ by-products, | 
fairly easy logging conditions and low | 
to moderate fire risks. Disadvantages 
in these sections include a fairly low 
annual growth of 200 to 400 board | 
feet per acre, a higher degree of tech. 
nical knowledge, higher logging costs 
and higher taxes. 
In Southern hardwoods, much the 
same advantages are offered as in 
Northern hardwoods except that fire 
risks are higher, logging is more difh- 
cult but cheaper and annual growth is 
lower. The Western pine region has 
characteristics similar to the Southern 
pine region. Annual growth ranges 
from 55 to 345 board feet per acre, 
Logging is easy and value of products 
vis reasonably high. But most of the 
land is in government ownership. 





woods, 








A FEW PITFALLS 


There are “dont’s,” of course, in ; 
every section. For example, here are 
some of the pitfalls to be avoided with 
Southern hardwood: Don’t purchase 
inactessible land. Don’t plan a tree 
farm as a railroad operation, since 
good forest management does not fit 
in with railroad logging. Don’t pur- 
chase large areas with the idea of re- 
planting unless the price is exception- 
ally low. And don’t buy land of low [ 
productive capacity. 4 

“Starting from scratch” with a tree | 
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1. Copra, (Sun-dried Cocoanut) 
6. Tucum 








5. Cottonseed 
10. Babassuy Nuts 


4. Flaxseed 
9. Sesame Seed 


3. Peanuts 
8. Palm Kernels 


2. Corn 
7. Soy Beans 
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Have you ever thought of an acre of 
corn as an odl field... or a cocoanut as 
a miniature oil well? Shown above are 
just 10 of the many sources from which 
Glidden obtains tremendous quanti- 
ties of vegetable oil for a host of uses. 


Years ago when Glidden was just a 
varnish manufacturer, it was found 
that the mill used to crush flaxseed for 
linseed oil could also be utilized to 
crush edible oils from other seeds and 
nuts. This led to the processing and 
refining of these edible oils for use in 
food products. Then, for more com- 
plete manufacturing and distribution 
facilities, Glidden acquired the entire 
Durkee Famous Foods organization, 
and thus became a major factor in 


the food field. 


This same principle of functional 
diversification was also followed in 
other fields for control of raw materi- 
als as the key to uniform product 
quality. In addition to paints, var- 
nishes, vegetable oils and foods, these 
fields include pigments, powdered 
metals, chemicals, tars, resins and 
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other pine products. Backed by extensive, continual re- 
search, this functional diversification 
has made the name Glidden on any 
product a sure sign of pacemaking 


quality and dependability. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY = Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Thus Glidden has grown from a single 
varnish plant to a diversified in- 
dustrial team of 36 units—a vast pro- 
ductive organization with net sales 
exceeding $110,000,000 a year. 





DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS BY GLIDDEN 


Foods Soya Flour Vegetabie Olis Cuprous Oxide 


Durkee’s Famous Dressing Soya Flakes = Soybean Oils Micalith-G 
Durkee’s Margarine Posey and Live Stock Cocoanut Oils Dry Colors 
3 


Durkee’s Shortening Cottonseed Oils 


Dunham’s Shred Cocoanut Paints Peanut Oils Metals and Minerals 
Durkee’s Spices and SPRED Corn Oils Powdered Iron and Copper 
Worcestershire Sauce pe Palm Oils Powdered Lead and Tin 
Special ingredients for ap- A-Lac Linseed Oil Wilkes Type Metal 
Bakeries and Ripolin Enamel ; 
Contactionens Clidclr Aviation Finishes Pigments, ‘Naval Stores 
er . 
Soybean Products Endurance House Paint Titanium Dioxide qere and Resins 
**Alpha’”’ Protein® Gliddenspar Varnish Lithopone erpentine 
Prosein ubelite Cadmium Colors 5 a Rub 
Fine Chemicals Industrial Paints Litharge Synthetic Rubber Compounds 


thin Industrial Lacquers, Compounds for Plastics 


Red Lead 
Soya Meal 


Enameis and Varnishes Euston White Lead 


Trademark Registered 





GLID 


A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL TEAM 
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‘No tackee, 
no washee” 


One torn half of the small. slip 
identifies the customer, the other 
identifies his laundry ... Superbly 
simple. Sufficient system for a small 
business, Satishes customers and 
management, We wouldn’t suggest a 
change, even if we could .. . 

Other businesses not so simple 
plod along with office procedures, 
neither sufficient for operation, nor 
satisfactory to the customers or the 
management ...Your business is your 
business, and we assume you know how 
to run it... Our business is making 
business facts available faster for 
better understanding and operation. 









Our know-how comes from serving 
thousands of businesses . . . 


McBer methods and products, 
custom -devised to your particular 
needs, speed the flow of essential facts 
to management, affords as much or 
little detail as desired... requires no 
expensive installation nor any expert 
personnel, are usable by ordinary 
office workers . . . invariably save time, 
worry and clerical expense . . . Now is 
a good time for new brooms, Maybe 
you might-find it worth while to talk 
to a McBee man?... Call any office 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N,.Y ... Offices in principal cities 





farm—or buying land on which it is 
necessary to plant all the trees— 
naturally requires a much longer in. 
vestment and in some cases greater 
initial capital. But it is possible to 
find plenty of ground on which timber 
is standing. Even though this timber 
is uncultivated, in the process of thin- 
ning or cultivating markets may be 


found for what might appear to be 


unusable timber. In one case in 
Georgia a tree farmer thinned his 
stand by cutting the small trees suit- 
able for poles, sold the poles for $1.30 
each and wound up with a fine stand 
of young saw timber trees. 

In estimating potential tree farm 
profits, the National Lumber Manuv- 
facturers Association makes rough 
estimates on a 40-year period, starting 
with well-stocked land of average 
quality. These profits range from $3 
a year per acre, based on present 
prices for lumber and by-products, 
down to 60¢ an acre, The $8-pér-acre 
figure is for Southern longleaf pine 
with the land purchased at $10 an 
acre, Six per cent interest for 40 years 
is $24. Taxes and fire protection ex- 
pense is figured at 20¢ an acre per 
year for 20 years and 40¢ an acre 
for the second 20 years, a total of $24. 
Administration and management ex- 
pense is computed at 10¢ an acre 
per year, or $4 for the 40 years. This 
amounts to a grand total of $40, or 
$1 an acre per year. 


POTENTIAL MARKETS 


Average annual growth per acre is 
estimated at 300 board feet of lumber 
plus one-half cord of wood for pulp- 
wood or poles. The value of the lum- 
ber at $10 per 1,000 board feet on the 
stump is $3, and the half-cord of by- 
products at $2 a cord is $1. This is a 
total income of $4 an acre per year. 
Profit, then, is $3 an acre. On the 
same general basis of figuring, the 
Northern hardwood profit would be 
$1.45 an acre; Appalachian hardwood, 
67¢ and Western pine, 60¢. These, 
however, are rough estimates and re- 
garded as minimum figures for good 
forestry management. 

Another way to approach the matter 
of profits is to consider the actual ex- 
perience of tree farmers who have been 
in the business for a number of years. 
In one case, in Mississippi, a man 
bought a tract of 2,000 acres of tim- 
ber which, in former years, burned 
down regularly. The new owner bought 
the tract some eight or nine years ago, 
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set up fire control facilities, thinned 
out the trees properly and saved..the 
seedlings. His present income is $5,000 
to $6,000 a year. 

As to potential markets, paper mak- 
ers, collectively, are one. Then, the 
well-known users of wood—furniture 
manufacturers, etc. In addition, mak- 
ers of countless new wood products— 
plywoods, chemically treated woods, 
packaging materials, bent woods, 
resin-impregnated woods, to name 
only a few—are prospects. Tree farm- 
ers should keep an eye on these new 
fields for wood and on such develop- 
ments as the new adhesives and bond- 
ing materials which make it possible 
to bond wood and metal permanently 
together with a bond stronger than 
either material. Companies using the 
process are potential wood buyers. 

There appears to be no limitation, 
large or small, as to the size a tree 
farm can be. The average of 784 tree 
farms throughout the country is 42,223 
acres. 





Business Information 
A New Service for Subscribers 


Where can you get information 
about opening a frozen food 
store? Who manufactures coin 
machines? Where can you get 
full details about the electrical 
appliance business? How can 
you get pointers on starting a 
mail order business? What 
equipment do you need to oper- 
ate a microfilm service? A plas- 
tic novelty business? Where can 
you secure the names of manu- 
facturers of equipment? 

If you’re one of the thousands 
of Forses subscribers interested 
in learning the answers to these 
and other business questions, we 
can help you. As a special ser- 
vice to subscribers, Forbes has 
set up a Business Information 
Department, designed to aid you 
to find a solution of your busi- 
ness problems. So—if you have a 
problem that’s bothering you, if 
you don’t know the best source 
for information about it—we’ll 
help you find the answer. 

Simply write to the Business 
Information Editor, Forbes Mag- 
azine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y 
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Waterproof Undershirts 
for Cardboard Cartons 


“Moisture Fatigue” used to be a car- 
ton’s most deadly enemy. An unexpected 
shower...a sojourn in a damp ware- 
house, and a package’s strength would 
ebb my me a 


Two Flintkote Products have helped 
to lick this long-standing drawback to 
paper and cardboard containers. 

‘lintbond is an asphalt-base, water- 
repellent adhesive that bonds lamina- 
tions of Kraft paper together, to make 


V-board containers... literally a series 
of “waterproof undershirts.” 

Flintsize is another asphalt product. 
It is added directly to the liquid paper 
pulp mix, to give ordinary chipboard 
added strength and resistance to water 
and moisture. 

Overseas packages reached their des- 
tination in perfect condition because 
these two Flintkote products helped 


’ conquer “moisture fatigue.” 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


As well as laminants, sizes, and adhesives 
for paper boxes, Flintkote makes subway 
flooring —skyscraper roofing . . . interior 
finishing—exterior water-proofing. ..in- 
dustrial cements and compounds—pro- 
tective coatings for industrial structures 
...and a wide line of world-famous 
building materials for both new 
construction and modernization. 


\ 


\. 






Yes, Flintkote makes many things that 
serve well... abroad and at home. The 
complete Research and Manufacturing 
facilities of Flintkote are at your dis- 
posal. Offices in principal cities. 

THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
55th and Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles 54, California. 
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How a Million-Dollar | 
Business Got Its Start 


EORGE GALLOWHUR, head of 

the multi-million dollar chemical 

company that bears his name, 
scaled the heights of success by break- 
ing all the usual success rules. His is 
no rags-to-riches story. On the con- 
trary, he was born with the proverbial 
gold spoon in his mouth. 

Here was a handicap that has ruined 
many a man. Yet Gallowhur, at 41, is 
one of America’s leading business ex- 
ecutives. And it came about largely 
through chance. 

“IT had to learn the hard way,” he 
explains. “At first, all I wanted out of 
life was to have a good time. So I did. 
I loafed through my college career, 
taking plenty of time out for every- 
thing except studies. In fact, I left be- 
fore the end of my sophomore year 
because my curriculum interfered with 
my other activities. 

“Then something happened. I was 
in Florida on one of my many ‘vaca- 
tions’ when I met an industrialist from 
the Middle West. I can see him now, 
with his big ten-gallon hat. Looking 
me over critically, he demanded: 
“Young man, what are you doing in 
life that’s worthwhile?’ 

“I told him I wasn’t doing anything 
—and the admission made me think. 
It also made me a little ashamed. Per- 
haps I could make something of my- 
self, after all. So I asked him for a 
job and got it, as a telephone lineman 


in the Middle West. 


LOST EVERYTHING 


“That job lasted two years. Then 
came the crash of 1929. My future in 
the ‘phone business didn’t look too 
appealing. Besides, I had lost practi- 
cally all my money. There was just 
about enough left to finance a trip 
abroad, on a dollar-a-day basis. 

“T’ve always liked to ski, and skiing 
in the Tyrol was excellent. But I over- 
did it—and was laid up with a severe 
case of sunburn. As I was recovering, 
I decided to see if there wasn’t some- 
thing that would protect people from 
sunburn, or cure them if they got it. 
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An intensive search revealed nothing 
adequate on the market. But I was 
serious about this, so I got hold of 
two chemists and set them to work on 
the problem. Eventually they came up 
with a discovery which I was con- 
vinced had great possibilities. 

“Back to America I went, to raise 
capital for my new business—from my 
family. Ill never forget their answer. 
‘You're irresponsible, they told me. 
‘You've failed at everything you’ve 
tried. Why should we put money in 
your crazy scheme?’ And they didn’t. 

“Not that I blamed them; I could 
see their viewpoint. But I believed in 
this sunburn remedy. I knew it would 
save thousands of ‘people from the suf- 
fering I had experienced. So I returned 











to Europe, this time to Sweden, and 
got money to start my business.” 

That sunburn remedy was Skol, and 
its formula was so successful that Gal- 
lowhur sold his product in most of the 
countries of Europe. In 1938 he came 
back to the United States to form his 
American company. In addition to 
Skol, his products now include Skat, 
an insect-repelling liquid; Sunstil, a 
pocket-sized apparatus that converts 
sea water into fresh water; and Pura- 
tized chemicals, used to protect mate- 
rials from mildew and bacteria. All 
these products have been used by the 
armed forces, and will be used in 
peacetime by civilians. 

Today, George Gallowhur heads a 


company which grew from a case of 


sunburn to a business grossing more 
than $15,000,000 a year. | 

But his experience brought him 
more than success. It taught him the| 
happiest lesson of his life—one that | 
directly affects all of us. 

“I discovered from bitter experi. 
ence,” he says, “that you can’t make 
a career out of having a good time. 
The idle rich you see in night clubs, 
cabarets and resorts are the most bored 
and unhappy people in the world. | 
know. I was one of them. 


PUT THE OTHER FELLOW FIRST 


“The only real satisfaction comes 
from doing something worthwhile for 
others. When you turn your mind and 
interests away from yourself and to- 
ward the other fellow, you begin to 
live. \ 

“When I hunted for that sunbum| 
cure I was thinking about other. 
Everything we have developed since 
then is the result of this same interest 
in the problems and needs of some: 
body else. We’re in business for them, 
not for ourselves alone. 

“I’ve learned that work can be fun’ 
—far more fun than I ever had when 
I made a career of trying to have 4) 
good time. In our business I feel we) 
are doing something worthwhile, for! 
others.” ; 

Isn’t that an idea all of us can use| 
whatever our jobs or responsibilities’ | 
For what we are doing is worthwhile 
simply because it concerns others. 

That business you own or manag 
is serving others. Your department) 
whether it be sales, manufacturing.) 
accounting, shipping or what-not, i 
deeply concerned with other people. 

Your job, whatever its nature, is nol) 
just a position created for you. It’s a0 
opportunity for you to express your’ 
self through your ideas, your persor 
ality and your will-to-serve. That jo) 
is your business life, for you to wot’ 
at, grow in—and enjoy, And, in the 
last analysis, it’s the satisfaction af 
doing that work well that makes you, 
business career worthwhile. 
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Check Up On Your 
Press Relations 


ANTONIA OTIS ASSUAGE AALS NS 


Some practical advice 
on an increasingly im- 
portant business topic 


AMOUVMOTUIOIONSEOUOEOPOUONUEEUAAQGODDELAGEEDEELADEOROOOQOUOOUOUUYEEOROOATUUOUAAEOGOSDOUOU ELLA One} ann 


USINESS men today are more 

publicity-minded than ever be- 

fore. The profession of public 
relations—in which press relations fig- 
ures importantly—has advanced 
swiftly, and many executives now en- 
trust their press contacts largely to 
specialists. | Nevertheless, business 
leaders who are “making news” often 
find themselves in personal contact 
with reporters, and, while many han- 
dle such contacts admirably, others— 
including some of the specialists— 
sometimes “come a cropper.” 

Here are several true stories from ac- 
tive newspaper men that illustrate some 
commonly-made mistakes. Names, of 
course, are omitted. 


TIME-SAVER? 


This is the first reporter’s story: 

“When is a press conference not a 
conference? The answer is, when Mr. 
A conducts it. His office announced 
last week that he’d hold one at a cer- 
tain time and place about plans for a 
certain new development. I attended, 
along with representatives of the other 
papers. Mr. A made us a nice little 
speech and said that, to save our time 
and his, he’d had a statement prepared 
which contained all the information 
the company could give out at that 
time. A girl then passed around some 
mimeographed sheets. 

“I asked a question, and he let us 
know politely that it wouldn’t do us 
any good to be nosey, that the infor- 
mation was all in the hand-out. Now, 
if he wanted to save time, why didn’t 
he send copies of that hand-out to our 
offices ? It would have saved us all the 
time spent going to and from and sit- 
ting in on the alleged conference and 
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the trouble of arranging our affairs 
to be there at a definite hour. 

“I’ve looked it up in my dictionary, 
and a conference is supposed to be a 
formal consultation or discussion, an 
interchange of views. So when I’m in- 
vited to one I don’t expect to just 
listen and keep my mouth shut. 

“For a press conference, a man 
should have a big subject, with dif- 
ferent angles to it. If there are hand- 
outs that give the background infor- 
mation and the correct spellings of 
the names, they’re a big help. But there 
should be open discussion. Some press 
conferences turn into regular repor- 
torial quizzes. That way, each reporter 
can develop a story of his own.” 

Said Reporter No, 2: 

“I sat in on a presss conference 
held by Mr. B, but you’d never have 
known it from reading my paper. 
There was nothing to write about, be- 
cause every time he started to say any- 
thing important he’d hold up his finger 
and say, ‘Now, this is off the record!’ 

“It’s all right for a man to tell some- 
thing ‘off the record’ at a press con- 
ference if it’s necessary to illustrate a 
point or explain his position, but it 
can easily be overdone. After all, we'd 


gone there after something to put in 
the paper, not keep under our hats.” 

The third newsman told this one: 

“Mr. C, who is the president of a 
big corporation, came to town one 
day, took a suite at our leading hotel 
and had the hotel manager ask the 
newspapers to send reporters to him at 
a certain hour for ‘a big story.’ 

“IT was one of the reporters who 
showed up, and Mr. C did give us a 
good story. The trouble was that it 
was exactly the same one he’d given 
out the day before in another city less 
than 300 miles away. Our papers, of 
course, had received it through the 
wire services. He’d called us to a con- 
ference to get a story that was even 
then in our morning papers! He 
seemed to have the idea that he could 
keep on breaking the same story day 
after day, so long as he gave it out 
each time in a different city. 

The fourth reporter related: 

“Until a few weeks ago I’d have 
sworn that Mr. D was one industrialist | 
who could always be counted upon to 
treat a newspaper man right. I'd been 
in his office many times, and he’d al- 
ways seemed willing to go to any 
amount of trouble to help me get a 


























A conference should be a discussion, not a monologue 
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Suppose YOU hadn't been home for 3 years? 


Chances are, the first thing you'd do when you 
got near a telephone would be to call the folks 
back home. 


That's happening thousands of times every day 
now and we'd like to get every one of those calls 
through as quickly as possible. 


So if the Long Distance operator says—*“Please 
limit your call to 5 minutes”—that’s to help every- 
body. It might be a service man who is waiting 
to get on the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Listen to ““THE TELEPHONE HOUR" every Monday evening over NBC 
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Victory bonds now . . . Later use them to America 
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TAINS scorn 


The illustrated monthly about railroads 


Magazine to learn what the railroads are doing and how 
they do it... . Send 25 cents for recent issue. 


TRAINS MAGATINE, Dept. Fu, Milwaukee, 3, Wis. 








story—until the day when two men 
were killed in,an accident in his plant, 
“hb went over to get the story, and | 


¥ *\ethe,.main “entrance man wouldn’t let | 


me in, I put in a call for Mr. D. His | 
secretary told me he was out of the 
city and hung up before I could ask | 
anything else. I suspected then, and | 
learned definitely later, that Mr. D had | 
been right in his office at that time, | 
I finally had to get the story from | 
other sources—persons who weren't | 
interested in making it look good for | 
the company. Of course, I'd have in- 
terviewed them anyway, but if Mr. D | 
had treated me as he had when I'd | 
been there after the kind of stories he | 
hiked to have published, and given me 
the company’s version of the affair, | 
could have written up both sides. 

“Mr. D should have realized that 
when somebody gets killed it’s bound 
to get into the papers anyway, and 
that it’s better to help the reporter get 
the facts and give him your side of 
the story than to freeze up, force him 
to obtain his information from un- 
friendly sources, and lose his friend- 
ship, too.” 


ANTAGONIZING THE PRESS 


The fifth reporter said: 

“T still steam when I think of Mr. F, 
although my only meeting with him 
occurred several months ago. His 
public relations man arranged for us 
to have lunch together. Practically all 
the time we were eating Mr. E kept tell- 
ing me what a ‘lousy’ outfit I worked 
for. Our political editorials, I gathered, | 
were particularly obnoxious to him, — 
and nothing but a yellow rag, he 
thought, would print such things. | 

“Well, I don’t write the editorials. | 
I don’t always read them and don't | 
always agree with them when I do. 
Still, I’m on the paper, and had met | 
this fellow as its representative, and 
no one likes to have it hammered into | 
him that he represents something 
‘lousy.’ If he’d used the time he spent 
maligning my paper to give me some 
interesting data- about his business, 
several hundred thousand persons | 
might have read a nice story about 
his company. As it was, by the time 
he got around to talking business, | 
was so burned up that I wouldn’t have 
given him a line if he’d just invented | 
the atomic bomb.” 

This is the sixth reporter’s story: 

“Recently I went to a certain city to 
interview representatives of two differ- 
ent companies. They were peacetime 
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competitors, but were. then. working 4. 


together on a certain ‘War project, 
which. was to be the theme of my 


story. I’d wired both companies. to. 


expect me that day, but no hour had 
been set for either visit. 

“] stopped first at the Blank plant, 
just because it happened to be nearer 
my hotel. Their public relations direc- 
tor set up an interview for me with 
the engineer in charge of the project, 
who gave me a couple of ‘hours of his 
time and much valuable information. 
1 had lunch with the public relations 
man and the engineer, at their invita- 
tion, and left early in the afternoon 
for the other plant. 

“] was ushered into the public re- 
lations director’s office, and he excused 
himself while he ’phoned the president 
of the company that I’d arrived. Then 
he said to me: 

“We were expecting you this morn- 
ing.’ 

“I explained how I’d intended to 
visit both plants, and had just hap- 
pened to go to the other one first. 
Well, he jumped all over me for not 
knowing that his plant was, as he put 
it, the number one authority on all 
such matters. 

“*You wouldn’t have needed to have 
gone near the Blank plant,’ he pro- 
tested. 


KILLED THEIR OWN STORY 


“Just then the president came in, 
and the public relations man said to 
him: 

“‘What do you think? Joe here 
went to the Blank plant for a story 
before he came to us.’ 

“The president tut-tutted me and 
said he couldn’t understand how | 
could have made such a mistake! 

“Of course, they were half kidding, 
but it wasn’t more than half. And I 
don’t like to have people tell me how 
to run my business. Moreover, I’m 
certainly not interested in helping any 
tycoon fight his competitive battles. 
So I picked up my hat and said: 

“All right, gentlemen, if you don’t 
like my methods of news-gathering, J 
won't bother you further. I can and 
will take care of this assignment with 
the information that was so courte- 
ously given me at the Blank plant.’ 
_“And away I went. My story quoted 
liberally from the Blank company’s 
engineer, giving him full credit, and 
barely mentioned the second plant. It 


was carried by papers in all parts of 
the country.” 
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This is the time for 


ACTION 


If you are planning to establish a Pacific Coast fac- 
tory this is the time to get in on the ground floor. 


IEG aE As reconversion progresses, new 


buying habits are being formed by 16,000,000 West- 
ern people. Your product can become a vital part of 


the Western economy if you locate a plant to serve 
the West. 








Kira » It will pay you to find out now 
why General Electric Co., International Business 
Machines, Food Machinery Corp., Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, Permanente Metals Corp. and scores 
of others selected the advantages of Santa Clara 


County’s decentralized manufacturing! 





Write on your business letterhead for Post War 
Pacific Coast, a factual 36 page book about 
Santa Clara County and the West, It’s free. 


DEPT. “B’ — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 
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HAT’S In 
A NAME? 















The Paris name means something 
to you. It means dependability, 
assures you of high standards 
aggressively and vigorously main- 
tained. It means style—for many 
years Paris has set the style pace. 
It means quality, unconditionally 
guaranteed. Ask for Paris, a name 
you know and trust. All Elastic 
Paris Garters are available at fine 
stores everywhere, 55c and $1.00. 
@ Also wear smart Paris Belts $1 to $7 
and All Elastic Free-Swing Suspenders 


$1.50 to $3.50. A. Stein & Company, 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


You con always trust Poris—a trade- 
mark that has stood the test of time. 


PARIS 


GARTERS. 
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O problem which faces the avia- 

tion industry in the swift transition 
from war to peace is causing its ex- 
ecutives more worry than that of the 
huge stake which the Government has 
in its plant facilities. Considerably 
more than 90% of the physical equip- 
ment which the aircraft and engine 
manufacturers used to execute our 
enormous output of wartime airpower 
is government owned. Many of these 
facilities are highly specialized. Under 
the normal procedure of surplus prop- 
erty disposal many, if not most of 
them, would be out of reach financially 
by the companies which operated them 
so excellently for war. 

A suggestion, which will have wide 
industry backing and would seem to 
merit immediate Congressional sup- 
port, has been made by J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., president of the Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp. This is that 
these specialized plants be certified by 
the armed services as arsenals neces- 
sary to our continued defense, and 
that such certified plants be freed from 
the regular formulas of surplus dis- 
posal, The agencies charged with dis- 
posal would be empowered to nego- 
tiate special terms of sale or lease 
which would make it possible for the 
trained and highly skilled organiza- 
tions now manning them to continue 
their operation. 


TO SIMPLIFY RESEARCH 


Spokesmen for the aircraft industry 
have come forward with a construc- 
tive suggestion to assure continuation 
of research. The war proved that re- 
search, from insecticides to the atomic 


| bomb, lay at the root of our success. 


It must continue and expand, both for 
full employment and for adequate de- 
fense. There is danger, however, espe- 
cially in the aircraft industry, both of 
overlapping and conflict of interest 
between government research sources 


| and those of private industry. It is 


suggested, therefore, that all phases of 
broad fundamental research be under- 
taken by government-sponsored agen- 
cies, such as the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; next, that 
private industry carry on the next 
phase of actual development and man- 
ufacture of specific airplanes, engines 


Aviation Trends 


By REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 



































and accessories. Finally, the armed 
services should use their own research 
plants to modify and improve the 
completed article. 


AIRLINE SERVICES EXPAND 


No time is being lost by American- 
flag operators, in both domestic and 
the foreign fields, to expand air ser- 
vice to meet the needs and demands 
which will arise now that peace has 
come. Already, word has been received 
from Ireland that Transcontinental 
and Western Air would begin familiar. 
ization flights immediately and that 
regular service between the U. S. and 
Ireland would begin in November. 
Officials of American Airlines and 
Pan American World Airways are 
also active in the Irish area. 


NEW YORK—AIR CENTER 


A word of praise is due to the Port 
of New York Authority for its per- 
sistent, and, thus far, highly successful 
intervention before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on behalf of New York 
City as an air hub. The Authority has 
maintained correctly that the flow of 
expanded air traffic, both domestic 
and international, will follow routes on 
which maximum business logically will 
develop. New York is the point of 
origin or destination for a very large 
percentage of air traffic. The Authority 
has been successful in having the city 
designated as a terminal for many re- 
cently certified extensions and new 
routes, including that of Northwest 
Airlines to form a fourth transconti- 
nental, and extensions for United, 
Northwest and Pan American on 
routes to the Orient. 


AIRMAIL ANNIVERSARY 


On September 8, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the first transconti- 
nental airmail was celebrated. At first, 
400 horsepower DeHavilland biplanes 
carried a few sacks of mail by day | 
and trains transported them by night 
between the oceans. For more than 
two decades now United Airlines has 
been flying the original mid-continent 
route—the route of the Pony Express 
—with ever swifter and more commo- 
dious equipment. Soon, it may be pre 
dicted, all first-class mail will go by ait. | 
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MODERN PIED PIPER? 


Catching and killing rats by elec- 
tricity—that’s the purpose of a Rube 
Goldberg contraption devised by Elec- 
tronic Traps, Inc. Containing an elec- 
tric eye and an electrocution chamber, 
this trap is the modern, scientific 
method used by the Army and Navy to 
rid their facilities of rodents. The trap 
is not sold outright, but rented. 


LAST WORD 


Service with a capital S is embodied 
in American Car & Foundry’s newly 
designed Service Coach for passenger 
trains. A complete unit in itself, this 
car not only has a beauty salon and 
barber service, but also contains a ra- 
dio, telephone and public address sys- 
tem. It even provides stenographic 
service, 


SAND STORM 


One ingenious manufacturer has de- 
veloped a unique process for coating 
sandpaper. It’s done by artificial light- 
ning. Instead of just dropping abrasive 
grains on glue-coated backings, the 
company uses electric charges to stand 
the grains on end and space them reg- 
ularly. The process stems from the fact 
that the most efficient grains are twice 
as long as they are wide. 


VERSATILITY IN PRINTING 


Speed, economy and efficiency in 
large volume print reproduction are 
now made possible for the first time. 
Rapid, automatic reproductions of en- 
gineering and architectural drawings, 
specifications and all kinds of printed 
matter can be made on a reproductive 
machine developed by General Aniline 
& Film Corp. Capable of printing and 
dry-developing as much as 30 feet of 
material a minute, the machine will 
produce positive prints on paper, 


cloth, foil or film. 


EASY RIDING 


Farmers are now assured of a trac- 
tor “ride” comparable to that enjoyed 
by the driver of a passenger car. It’s 
done with a suspension type, shock- 
proof tractor seat. Developed by the 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co., the seat 
combines the easy riding and cushion- 
ing action of a large coil spring, a 
double-acting hydraulic shock absorber 
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New Ideas 


and a stabilizer bar. Similar seats are 
produced for road building and indus- 
trial equipment, and the principle is 
also being adapted for use on trucks 
and buses. 


IN THE BAG 


Tea drinkers will be pleased with a 
new type of paper for tea bags. Made 
by C. H. Dexter & Co. from a thermo- 
plastic and viscose rayon staple, the 
paper is both tasteless and odorless, 
has the open structure needed to per- 
mit tea to brew properly. 


PLASTIC RECORD 
The first non-breakable, high fidel- 


ity phonograph record for home use 
is RCA’s latest contribution to enter- 
tainment. It’s a flexible disc made of 
a synthetic plastic material which pro- 
duces a durable, long-life record. Add- 
ed feature: It greatly reduces surface 
sound. 


FLYING STOREKEEPER 


Credit one Midwest war veteran 
with a novel method of conducting 
business. Proprietor of a Topeka, Kan- 
sas, market, he uses a plane to make 
rural deliveries from his store. 


APPLIANCE "COATS" 


A group of enamels having an un- 
usual degree of water and alkali resis- 
tance is the Arco Co.’s latest research 























“We had quite a time getting her a 
union card!" 


achievement. These all-synthetic, hi- 
bake enamels give an exceptionally 
hard, stainproof finish, designed to 
enable household appliances to endure 
heavy usage. The coatings are said to 
have greater abrasion resistance and 
lower water retention than other enam- 
els. 


NO CLOCK PUNCHING 


One Southern California manufac. 
turer has hit upon a means of dis. 












Figen 


pensing with time cards and time | 


clocks. The company simply locks the 
gates after the work day starts and 
stops. A record is kept only of those 
who are late, admitted by pass or who 
work overtime. 


FLAME-PROOF FABRIC 


A new type, fire-resistant plastic. 


coated upholstery fabric will soon be | 


available for civilian use. A Du Pont 
discovery, it consists of a flame- 
proofed cotton cloth base with a syn- 
thetic resin surface coating. The ma- 
terial will char in contact with flame, 
but will not support combustion. Used 
successfully in aircraft, ships and 
tanks, it’s expected to find wide usage 
in boats, restaurant seats and office 
furniture. 


OPTICAL DETECTIVE 


A war-tested device, Bausch & 
Lomb’s spectograph, not only deter- 
mines accurately the alloys and im- 
purities in almost everything from 
steel to vitamins, but also performs the 
feat many times faster than chemical 
analysis. This gadget reveals quali- 
tatively and quantitatively the elements 


owt 


of a tiny specimen of material. The | 
specimen is burned in an incandescent | 


arc and the resulting visible and in- 
visible colors photographed, thus re- 
cording in separate lines the wave 
lengths of each component element. 
each of which has a different wave 


length. 


FEATHER “FABRIC” 


Credit the U. S. Rubber Co. with the 
development of a fabric made prin- 
cipally from chicken feathers. In- 
tended for use in suits, dresses, sweat- 
ers and other wearing apparel, the 
product looks like wool, but is said to 
be warmer, softer and lighter. Adapt- 


able for mixing with other textiles, it | 


can be dyed any color, possesses 4 


brilliant luster, is odorless and can be ; 
laundered in soap and water with no | 


more shrinkage than cotton. 
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Somewhere in the Pacific 
... You know I’ve never 
been any place yet where 
they don’t have some Beech- 
crafts and I don’t believe 
I'll ever find the place that 
doesn’t have them. 
H.R.S.; Amm 3/c 


dey 
W 


Oahu, Hawaiian Islands: .. . 
Get quite a thrill whenever 
I see an SNB (Beechcraft) 
over here. Was out at sea 
not long ago and had an 
opportunity to see them op- 
erate....C.M.T.; PhoM 3/c. 


2 


Okinawa: . . . I have seen 
several Beechcrafts in my 
trip and they looked plenty 
O6..4:.. Ges Coe 


bk 


Philippine Islands: ... 
Talked with some Air Corps 
boys, and I wasn’t surprised 
when they said the Beech- 
craft is the nicest riding 
plane they’ve ever ridden in. 
Guess that’s why the gener- 
als use them... . V.K.; Set. 


Corregidor: . . . I have seen 
Beechcrafts, from one to a 
dozen on about every island 
we have been to. They have 
really done a swell job. A 
first, class machinist that is 
in Our engine room, came 
off Corregidor when it fell, 
In one of them. He says an 
angel will never look any 
better to him than a Beech- 
craft....K.LS.; F 1/c 


wv 


China: .. . The one thing I 
want to do is to repair a 
Beechcraft, but that will 
Probably never happen as 
the plane is one hell of a 
800d ship... . R.J.S.; Pfe. 


wr 


Iwo Jima: . . . There’s a lot 
of islands between here and 
Wichita, and on every one I 
haven't missed seeing a 
Beechcraft. . . . B.G.; S/Sgt. 


* 


Assam, India: . 
In C.B.I. and 
cae I 


.. Even now 
ATC opera- 
see the (Beechcraft) 
45 and AT-7 in constant 
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and 
been in perfect agreement 
wherever I go as to quality 
and performance. 
J.R.B.; 1st Lt. 


use, everything has 


vA. 


Myithyina, Burma: ...A 
buddy of mine over here is 
a former Beechcraft AT-11 
pilot for bombardier train- 
ing. We've both flown the 
1l’s and also the 7’s and I 
might say that they are the 
finest and easiest handling 
ship the Air Corps have.... 
W.T.R. 
be 


Admiralty Islands: ... 
Recent pictures of Beech 
planes around the globe 
remind me. to inform you 
that even here in_ the 
Admiralties Beech is doing 
its part — and well, for daily 
one can see on the line 
GB-2’s, and even C-45B’s. 
The entire flight crew has a 
good word for the plane. 
~ ne bes Lt. Cig) 


A 
vy 


In the Atlantic: ... No mat- 
ter where I go you will see 
a Beech and we have been 
in some rather remote spots. 
Lots of planes come and go 
but every one stops to see a 
Beech take off or land. ... 
P.W.W.; AMMF 2/c 


Ww 


Greenland: . . . Ours was 
one of the first of the Arc- 
tic Search and _ Rescue 
squadrons, and now and 


then we would get calls 
from a ship which was lost. 
We had two Beechcraft 
AT-7’s stationed there and 
they were pressed into serv- 


. ice on the rescue missions. 


They performed wonder- 
fully well. 

w 
North Africa: ... Rarely do 


I find an Army, Navy or 
Marine flier who at some 
time did not train in a 
Wichita plane. Everywhere 
I fly I find Beechcrafts 
doing their part and more. 
Beechcrafts are working 
every day all around the 
worl... . Cle; EA. 


og 

France: ... I saw an AT-11 
(Beechcraft) the other day. 
I know you would have 
been pleased with many 
favorable comments it 
evoked from both the pilots 
and the mechanics. It seems 
to be a characteristic of 
most of those gentlemen to 
find fault with any and all 
transient ships but they 
hadn’t anything but good to 
say for “your baby.” ... 
CE. 


* 


Germany: . - Over -here 
Beechcrafts are thought 
very highly of. They are 
known as the limousine of 
generals. Reliable enough 
for a general and when a 
guy who has his choice like 
that picks them you know 
the plane is good. . 
R.D.P.; Cpl. 





CL .. 


During the war Beechcraft received thousands 
>'of letters from members of our armed forces 
== in training camps and on battle fronts every- 
= where. The following excerpts gleaned from 
just a handful of these letters are eloquent 
testimony of how well Beechcrafts did their 
part in the war. The same good opinion of 
Beechcrafts' held now ‘by service men and 
women will be earned also by Beechcraft's 
new postwar models. 


Panama, Central America: 
. .. I have been in several 
places in Central America 
seeing good old Beechcrafts 
every place. ... J:W.D.; Cpl. 


wv 


Florida: .. . The general at 
the camp in Florida where 
I am stationed has a UC-45 
which makes me homesick 
for Beechcraft each time I 
see it. I’ve even had a ride 
in it—it’s really a swell 
plane. ... V.M.B?; Pfc. 


* 


Texas: . Beech is the 
nicest place I have ever 
worked in my life, and not 
only that, but the pilots say 
the AT-11 is their favorite 
ship. ... VdJie-s. Cpl. 


” 


California: . . . The pilots 
like the Beechcrafts and the 
ones who ride in them give 
many compliments. .. . the 
reputation Beech has built 
in the past will pay off in 
the post war years. 
E.H.C.; AMM 2/c 


w 


Costa Rica: . . . I certainly 
like the Beechcraft. So do 
all the pilots. . . . V.L.T,; 
S/Sgt. 


w 


Note: Originals of these let- 
ters are on file at the Beech 
Aircraft Corporation’s office 
in Wichita. 


Beech Ajincraft 


BEECHCRAFTS 


DID THEIR PART 


c:. CO St’? OSes @l 


WICHITA, 


ON 
KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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The Pattern of Business 


AUTOMOBILES 


The long-expected struggle between 
banks and finance companies for the 
automobile financing business has be- 
gun. Magnitude of this business plum 
can be gauged by recent estimates of 
an annual new-car demand of almost 
7,000,000 units. Highest pre-war pro- 
duction was a little over four and a 
half million units, in 1929, 


METALS 


Big reconversion problem in the 
aluminum industry is not a physical 
one—it’s finding a wider market to 
utilize a war-expanded capacity more 
than seven times greater than was ab- 
sorbed in pre-war years. ... The steel 
industry, although competitive, is ex- 
pected to become one of aluminum’s 
principal consumers. Meanwhile, 
steel’s own reconversion problem is 
already largely overcome, with cur- 
rent demand for its products likely to 
reach record-breaking peacetime lev- 
els. . . . A reconversion bottleneck— 


that’s how some observers view the 








abundance of tires this quarter, how- was defeated in its endeavor to main- 


present situation in tin supplies. En- 
couraging: We'll continue getting most 
of Bolivia’s tin output; ways and 
means of hastening imports from Far 
Eastern sources are also being ex- 
plored. 


LABOR 


A wage showdown is expected to re- 
sult from the CIO's decision to seek 
wage increases in the steel industry. 
Meantime, the rubber union’s action 
in plumping for a 30-hour week, plus 
auto union’s demands for a 30% wage 
boost, indicate mounting labor deter- 
mination to force a new labor policy 
upon government and industry. Strikes 
and threats of strikes are the weapons 
implementing this drive. 


RUBBER 


Tire prospects: Industry’s long- 
range goal is a production rate of 
70,000,000 passenger car tires annu- 
ally. Last pre-war year production 
rate: 50,000,000. Don’t look for an 





ever. Why? Skilled tire-builders are 


still scarce, 
natural rubber bounds back to the 
market in quantity, we'll have to pro- 
duce more than 1,000,000 tons of syn. 
thetic rubber next year—in order to 
supply both ourselves and other na. 
tions. 





should die. 


ance on his life. 


HOME OFFICE 





HIS WORTH TO YOU 


You probably can think of a variety of business losses 
that might come to you if your partner, or a key man, 


Such losses can be covered with insur- 


Ask for the folder 
YOUR BUSINESS PARTNER 
WHAT IF HE DIED? 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


. Probability: Until 





APPLIANCES 
A demand for 25,000,000 radio sets 


is indicated by Philco market studies 
—twice as many as were produced in 
the biggest pre-war year. Forecast: 


The first new sets will appear within 
30 days, with some three and a half 
million coming off the assembly lines 
before the new year. .. . Air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration potentialities 
indicate a billion-dollar business over 
the next five years. A $350,000,000 | 
replacement market is also predicted 
for this period, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Private home building now has the 
go-ahead signal, as a result of the 
Government’s recent decision to lift 
wartime curbs on construction activi- 


ties—on October 15. While the OPA 


tain new home ceiling prices, every 
effort will be made to prevent price f 
inflation. Although there'll be no di- 
rect control over the use of building 
materials, OPA will continue controls 
over building material prices. . . . Sav- 
ings and loans associations are in the 
strongest position in their history for 
finencing home ownership, At the 
present time, liquid assets total nearly 
$2,500,000,000, plus another two and 
a half billions in potential borrowing 
capacity with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System. 


AVIATION 


Recent cut in air passenger fares, > 
pushing rates to Pullman levels, means 
airlines are passing on to their cus- 
tomers some of the economies learned 
from wartime operations. Meanwhile, 
development of a revolutionary type 
of air transport, featuring propellers 
behind the tail assembly, with engines 
buried in forward part of ship, may 
change the entire rate structure of ail | 
transportation, permitting the air lines | 
to compete for business at the level of | 
railroad coach and bus fares. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Creation of the East’s third largest » 











rail system will be the result of Chesa- | 
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e & Ohio’s proposed integration 
of its family lines. . . . Returning vet- 
erans will be interested in one insur- 
ance company’s decision to waive in- 
terest for one year on $2,000 of the 
principal on home and farm real es- 
tate loans. . . . Ominous? Farm real 
estate values have advanced 57% from 
pre-war averages. . . . Small business 
concerns will be given the first oppor- 
tunity to purchase or lease govern- 
ment-built chemical plants. . . . Flu- 
orescent lighting may soon appear in 
municipal transportation as a result 
of experiments conducted by the New 
York City Transit System, .. . ODT’s 
lifting of travel ban on national meet- 
ings points to 1946 as a record con- 
vention year. 


Peat Bog Magic 


To THE average American, peat is a 
sort of mossy, half-carbonized wood, 
popular as a hearth fuel in Ireland. 
In this country the surgeon uses it for 
dressings, while the florist, farmer and 
chicken raiser employ it for flowerpot 
filling, fertilizer and chick beds. Big- 
gest peat users, however, may yet turn 
out to be the ironmaster and steel 
maker. 

This possibility wag evidenced a 
short while ago when the Minnesota 
Office of Iron Range Resources and 
Rehabilitation let a contract for a peat 
processing pilot plant at Floodwood, 
Minn. A new method will be tested, 
which, if successful, will open the way 
for cheap extraction of power from 
peat and the conversion of such power 
into electric energy. The new process 
uses hydraulic pressure to extract the 
peat from the bogs. It is then screened 
and vacuum-suction dried in an 85- 
foot tunnel. 

Up to now, American peat has been 
a semi-scarce commodity, due to the 
high cost of extraction; hence its use 
as fuel has been impracticable. Abroad, 
where it has long been so employed, 
connecting it with the iron industry is 
not a novel idea. From mediaeval 
times well into the last century, Great 
Britain and Ireland have highly es- 
teemed peat charcoal for iron smelt- 
ing and for the production of fine 
cutlery. 

The late James J. Hill, railroad mag- 
nate, foresaw similar uses for peat in 
this country. He visualized Minnesota 
peat bogs supplying power to great 
steel mills. This new process of extrac- 
tion may well bring true his dream. 
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ONE OF THE foremost needs confronting business and 
industry during the period of readjustment is to 
keep goods and materials of every kind and for 
every purpose moving expeditiously. 

This is an immediate and vital necessity. Rail- 
way Express, realizing the importance of supply- 
ing ways and means to meet the demand, is devot- 
ing its nationwide facilities and experience to the 


performance of such a service. 


pl AZ ww 
” EXPRESS, 
GENCY 
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Ideal for Xmas Gifts—B. C. Forbes’ Lilting Book a 


“499 Scottish Stories. 
for the Price of 500” 


They'll ‘Kilt’ You! | 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LIERATURE 









AR SCE EE tlt arena il 


“IT IS a ‘joke’ book in at least | 
one sense," warns B. C, | 
FORBES in his introduction. | 
"Don't take this book serious- 
ly; | haven't. 


| ? = "And don't waste time—and 
ae tA eS =, a postage stamp — to write | 
i, Fe oa WNT Pie) 7 er pointing out its countless faults, | 
a, Fh th Wil Ny. tt; its inclusion of chestnuts dating | 
& @.; 3 wa \ (My fy, MH almost to Adam, its unabashed — 
S re i" , ‘ | et ) honoring of others by inclusion © 

elit > of the product of their funny- 

: - 7 / bones without pillorying their 

names. 






"When soliciting their favor- 
ite anecdotes from fellow-Scots, 
| very generously volunteered to 4 
give them credit in lieu of pay, 
since the former costs nothing, 
and to apprise them of the first 
date they could buy the book. 
“Caveat emptor!” 


\\ 49 SCOTTISH STORIES" is a book of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs of public speakers, toastmasters 
or just plain folks who like humor with a Scottish burr. You'll find some never-before-told anecdotes about 

B. C. Forbes’ early life in Scotland as well as many old favorites. The introduction is alone worth the price of admission. 

Once you've read it you'll acquire a burr that'll make telling the other stories a delight. : 





&. C. FORBRS, depicted 
on the cover, ie well 
Aeown for his many irons 
in the fire. This is the 
first time, he's taken out 
chestnuts! 





The price is $2.02 — as odd as the book. The 2c is to cover royalties for the author's two associates who did all | 
the work. Sorry—no charge orders accepted—that would be out of character for a Scottish book! Mail coupon below— ; 
with remittance. 

Ideal book for Christmas gifts. The American Red Cross recently purchased 823 copies for overseas 
servicemen’s libraries. Send us your gift lists today. Quantity discounts: 2 to 10 copies, 10%,; 11 to 
50 copies, 20°/,; 51 to 100 copies, 30°/,; 101 or more copies, 40%. 





’ . 
Don t Try This Or B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
’ 1 1 1 . N.Y. 
You ll Die Laughing 20 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
“Being a Scotsman, | started : Enclosed is $..........:. Please send me .. “ges aeee 
out to count '499 Scottish ! of 8. C. FORBES’ "499 SCOTTISH STORIES” at bulk prices 
Stories’ to make sure | was get- listed in ad. Single copy price $2.02. 
~ full ape pret NAME 
so heartily as | proceeded that 
| lost count!" ADDRESS ingegsesesondereeen 
— B.D. Lambright, Tampa, Florida ' CITY , Te 
: (On New York Clty orders add 1% for Sales Tax) 
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Post-War Black Market 


Black Market—diversion of con- 

sumer goods by devious means 
through other than legitimate distrib- 
utive channels. The public paid high 
prices to operators and even otherwise 
respectable business men, who placed 
profits above considerations of patri- 
otism and decency. After the war, 
with the re-flow of consumer goods, 
the Black Market will be with us again, 
but in another form—a form many 
have mistakenly come to accept as 
good business. 

In the post-war “Black Market,” in- 
stead of goods being sold above the 
established price, a billion dollars 
worth a year will be sold at supposed- 
ly cut prices through other than the 
responsible retail channels. Trade di- 
version, as this deflection is called, 
operates through “discount” houses, 
so-called “wholesalers,” “manufactur- 
ers’” representatives, curbstone “bro- 
kers” and others who claim to give 
the public merchandise at less than list 
price by eliminating the regular re- 
tailer. 


[) ice the war we had the 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Sometimes the customer may be 
able to buy at a lower price, but often 
deceit may enter the sale. He may not 
get the established brand he thinks 
he’s buying, or he may actually pay 
more than the normal retail price. And 
even if he does get a bargain he is apt 
to do so, like the wartime Black Mar- 
ket customer, at the expense of the 
public welfare. Our system of free en- 
terprise is based on fair competition. 
When a manufacturer allows his mer- 
chandise to reach irregular outlets he 
is causing unfair competition for the 
retailers upon whom he depends for 
his own success. The same applies to 
the wholesaler who sells to the con- 
sumer on the side. 

Human nature being what it is, we 
can’t start educating some 150,000,000 
consumers to pass up a bargain. It 
therefore becomes the task of the man- 
ufacturer and distributor to work as 
a team in establishing and upholding 
distribution policies in line with ac- 
cepted practices. The reconversion 
Period offers a golden opportunity to 
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SOLU. 


A warning to merchants 
and consumers against 
unfair selling tactics 
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business to get its distribution house 
in order. 

That progressive business men are 
keenly aware of this is shown in an 
incident reported by the New York 
Council on Retail Trade Diversion, 
Inc., which numbers among its mem- 
bers leading department, furniture, 
houseware and specialty stores. A na- 
tional distributor, the Bickford Broth- 
ers Co., Rochester, N. Y., recently an- 
nounced a code of business ethics in 
the trade press, posting a $1,000 bond 
against “back-door” selling. on _ its 
part. The reaction was prompt and 
promising. Hundreds of business men 
wrote in commending Bickford’s stand 
and requesting copies of its statement. 
These were reprinted and distributed 
by the Council. The firm’s code fol- 
lows: 

1. Any product ‘which we distrib- 
ute will be sold only through author- 
ized franchised dealers. An authorized 
franchised dealer is one who has 
signed an accepted Bickford franchise 
covering a particular product and 
who stocks and displays that product 
in line with the terms of the franchise. 

2. In event an individual, a firm, a 
dealer or any member of a dealer’s 
organization desires to purchase for 
his own use, or for resale, any prod- 
uct distributed by us and for which 
product such person or firm is not a 
duly authorized franchised dealer, 
such party will be respectfully referred 
to our list of dealers handling that 
product. 

3. No sales will be made by us, 
even to our own employees, of the 
products we distribute. This ruling 
covers our own executive staff. Nor 
will any executive be permitted to 
make a gift of any merchandise from 
his department, or any other depart- 
ment, to anyone within or without this 
organization. 

4. Dealers, friends and employees 


are kindly requested not to ask us to 
violate this code. Such courtesy re- 
quests positively cannot be granted. 
We are wholesalers only—strictly, ab- 
solutely and without exceptions! 

Accepted methods of distribution 
today are: Manufacturer to wholesaler 
to retailer to consumer; manufacturer 
to retailer to consumer; and manufac- 
turer to consumer. Once a_ policy 
based on one of these methods has 
been established, the manufacturer or 
distributor cannot simultaneously use 
another method without creating un- 
fair competition. 

For instance, if a manufacturer in 
the first category sells directly to con- 
sumers, he harms his wholesalers and 
retailers. The same applies to manu- 
facturers or wholesalers who sell, re- 
spectively, to retailers or consumers 
when that is not their established way 
of doing business. Many large corpu- 
rations with a laudable paternal atti- 
tude toward their employees are un- 
witting offenders. By reciprocal agree- 
ments with manufacturers, co-operat- 
tive purchasing plans, etc., they are 
helping their employees—but at a cost 
to the retail businesses handling these 
lines in their communities. Whether 
the lower prices to consumer-em- 
ployees compensates morally for ioss 
to the retailer is a question only an 
economist-philosopher would attempt 
to answer. The matter can be argued 
pro and con. However, there is a dif- 
ference between a paternalist employer 
organization seeking to help its em- 
ployees through mass purchasing pow- 
er and, say, a curbstone “broker,” 
even though the end result in unfair 
competition for the retailer remains 
the same. 


LEGAL REMEDIES 


At any rate, the question has been 
decided in six States which have 
passed laws prohibiting the practice 
whereby an employer, through himself 
or a subsidiary agency, buys or sells 
merchandise not handled .in the regu- 
lar course of his business. Specifically 
excepted are co-operatives licensed un- 
der the State laws, bona-fide retail 
stores operated by employers, or the 
sale of items necessary for the health, 
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safety or improved working condi- 
tions of employees. 

Clauses are included against trade 
diversion practices such as misrepre- 
sentation of price, quality and origin 
of merchandise, and cloaking of a re- 
tail business by use of the word man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, broker, etc. 
States that have passed such legisla- 
tion are Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Ohio. 

The “discount” houses, which claim 
to be exclusive but actually are run 
wide open, obtain goods through con- 
tact with certain manufacturers or dis- 
tributors who undermine the interests 


Successful Selling 


William E. (“Bill”) Holler, regarded 
by many as “America’s Number One 
Salesman,” is General Sales Manager 
of General Motor’s Chevrolet Division. 
The excerpts below have been selected 
from his recently published book: 
“Sell America into Jobs.” 


it’s the Say That 
Starts the Sale 


PROBABLY the most important thing 
that happens in the conduct of busi- 
ness is the conversation which occurs 
between a salesman and a prospect. 
Conversation is the salesman’s chief 
weapon. The more conversations there 
are, the more business he will get. The 
more conversations there are that go 
right, the more signed orders he will 
get. The more conversations that go 
wrong, the more business he will lose. 

In other words, it is the quality as 
well as the quantity of the conversa- 
tions that spells our success or failure 
on the commercial front. 

After you have said the right thing, 
in the right way, at the right time, 
you are ready for weapon number two 
—DEMONSTRATION. Almost every 
product or service can be demon- 
strated—or shown—or both demon- 
strated and shown. And remember— 
demonstration, too, can be right or 
wrong. 

The customer wants to get the “feel 
of the goods.” He wants to try them 
out. He wants to know if they actually 
come up to the level of your conversa- 
tion. If the quality of the demonstra- 
tion matches the quality of your con- 
versation, the sale can probably be 
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of their trade by trans-shipping. The 
fact that nationally advertised goods 
can reach these sources, to be sold, 
sometimes, at considerably below regu- 
lar retail price, may mean one thing: 
That distribution of products from 
factory to consumer is frequently 
wasteful, with the public required to 
pay the bill. 

It means that manufacturers should 
re-study their distribution methods to 
eliminate waste, and to pass the saving 
on to the consumer in the form of re- 
duced prices. Wasteful distribution 
cannot be legislated out of existence, 
and there will always be individuals 


By WILLIAM E. HOLLER 


made and you will get the signed 
order. 

Many a sale can be made, and has 
been made, with just one of the two 
weapons—but most sales are made 
through the effective use of both. 

How many sales have been lost be- 
cause weapon number one was not 
used effectively will never be known. 
Conversation is the root—the begin- 
ning—of a sale. It’s what you say when 
you start talking to your prospect that 
counts most. 

“SALESMANSHIP — IS CONVERSATION 
AND DEMONSTRATION.” 


The New Science 
in Salesmanship 


“SOMETHING new has been added” to 
salesmanship. It’s the scientific ap- 
proach! Not many years back, sales- 
manship consisted of just one element 
—man-to-man selling. Today, the 
smallest merchandising organization 
will find that it requires three elements 
in salesmanship—pre-selling, selling 
and re-selling. 

Pre-selling is like the air force and 
artillery—like the “round-the-clock” 
bombing that “softens up” the objec- 
tive on a wholesale basis. Advertising 
—whether in the magazines, in the 
newspapers, on outdoor boards or on 
the radio—is the strong right hand of 
pre-selling. It blasts away on a mass 
basis, seeking to make an impression 
on hundreds or thousands or millions. 

Next comes selling, and selling is 
like the charge of the infantry—the 
men who take on their “prospects” 
one by one. In selling, too, the man- 








who will attempt to take any advantag 
they can of loopholes in our distriby. 
tion system. 

The movement to eliminate trad 
diversion from our national busines, 
sponsored by the NAM and the U. §, 
Chamber of Commerce, can best bh 
helped if manufacturers and distrib. C 
utors will co-operate to protect their 
own sales policies, and keep in mind \ 
that our distribution system is intend.” su 
ed for the benefit of the consumer) gc 
Now is the time for an overhauling |) sy 
eliminate waste and unfair practice! sc 
from our distribution system, and he! in 
abolish the post-war Black Market, | w 





to-man contact is made by the sale 
man. He sells his product to one in 
dividual at a time. That is the second’ ], 
step in scientific selling. te 

Step number three is re-selling. That! 
rests with the service department of 9 
an organization—the department that 
“fixes” the product when complaints 
come in. But there is more to re-selling 
than just fixing the product. In fact, 
that is the lesser of the two objectives 
in re-selling. The most important is 
fixing the customer's mind. Even 
though the product has been fixed | 
(which usually requires just a simple | 
adjustment), the buyer must be re) 
sold until once again he is just as en 
thusiastic as he was when he first) 
placed his money “on the line.” 

These are the three elements in the 
new science of salesmanship—the pre: | 
selling—the selling—and the re-selling. | 
It takes all three to establish a really | 


outstanding sales record. ' 
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“Sell-a-Grams” 


It is salesmen who have cleared the | 
way for the adoption of every new idea 
—every new invention—every new 
product in America’s history. : 


Volume production is utterly impos 
sible without volume sales; and vol | 
ume sales are “selling the masses vol-| 
umes of units—one at a time!” 
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The buyer’s best assurance is the | 
seller’s good name. 





The best way to sell goods is to show | 
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Lay That Pistol Down! 


UICIDE as a solution for business 
Gisiare has “gone with the wind.” 

Today, when a captain of industry 
suddenly awakens to find his business 
gone from under him, all his assets 
swept away and a handful of promis- 
sory notes to be paid, instead of shoot- 
ing his way out, he tends to think his 
way out. | know; I’m speaking from 
experience. 

Barring only the use of knock-out 
drops, at the age of 20 I knew every 
profitable method of making a dollar. 
Raised in an atmosphere where peo- 
ple are audacious without knowing 
that the word exists, I was not without 
confidence in my abilities. Five feet, 
five inches high and weighing less than 
130 pounds, I boasted the sharpest 
tongue in an industry where ll 
tongues are barbed. I could take care 
of myself. 

Until I was 35 I never saw the in- 
side of a high school or college. Then 


y I appeared in several universities as 


a lecturer. Nor did I ever brag about 
having graduated from the University 
of Hard Knocks, because I knew that 
the man who brags about it hasn’t yet 
graduated. 


ALL MEN BORN EQUAL? 


At the age of 10 I could size up a 
coal cart as it left the chutes and tell 
you exactly which lump would fall off 
at the next bump in the road—and I 
was there to pick it up. I knew which 
of the large stables in our neighbor- 
hood served their horses corn on the 
cob, and [ was waiting outside to catch 
the empties when the hostlers threw 
them out the stable window. Many 
times, the coal I picked up and the 
cobs I caught were our only fuel. I 
was quite certain that even if all men 
were born equal, little boys were not. 
This was a natural conclusion, because 
I played with some boys who owned 
roller skates, kites, sleds, velocipedes 
—and some of them actually wore 
suits that were bought for them. 

I experienced much of the stuff of 
which Presidents are made. I sold 
newspapers at nine, and earned $1.35 
& week doing piece work in a factory 
when I was 12. I “went through” a 
business school in three months, and 
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Author's Note 


“Lay That Pistol Down” is fact 
from the first to the last word. 
There isn’t a fictional breath in it. 

Most business men consider 
religion a Sunday pastime—but 
more especially something for 
the women and children. But re- 
ligion is workable in business. 

This article is offered for what 
it might do for others. Only the 
fellow who needs this kind of 
help knows how desperately he 
needs it. That’s why I tell in de- 
tail how I worked it out for 
myself. 











worked as a capable stenographer at 
14. My mother could make a dollar do 
more tricks than all the members of 
the International Association of Pres- 
tidigitators put together. 

No member of my family ever owned 
at one time more than the contents of 
a single pay envelope. In our eyes a 
mail-carrier was a “big shot,” a police- 
man represented all the law, and a 
judge was an incomprehensible poten- 
tate. Trains were for other folks to 
ride on, and education was for rich 
people. We bought our groceries and 
meats on “tick,” using a little brown 
book to record the transaction. When 
payments were made, the grocer regis- 
tered his joy and appreciation by do- 
nating a small bag of candy. 

We saw most of the world’s beauty 
through the eyes of other people, and 
much of the world’s happiness came 
to us as tales twice told. Mother had 
one black dress and one bonnet. These 
she wore on all state occasions—par- 
ties, weddings, funerals. We never 
owned an ice box; I never ate a cran- 
berry until after I was married; and 
I slept in my underwear until I was 
nearly 20. On Thanksgiving there were 
oranges on the table. The holiday sea- 
sons were made happy with little or 
nothing—but the rich folks in our 
neighborhood actually had Christmas 
trees. 


About that time my father walked 


away from the family, leaving us with- 
out any furniture, with no money to 
buy furniture and with no place to 
put furniture if we had it. That, in- 
deed, was a clean start. With a start 
like that, a boy might land in the 
White House in Washington or in the 
Big House at Leavenworth in a few 
well chosen jumps. Luckily, I jumped 
in the right direction. 

I had 10 jobs before I was 16, but 
then I began to settle down. I went to 
work in the office of a food broker, 
who, at the end of the first week, said 
he had made a mistake in determining 
my salary. He raised it 25%. Within 
four years I was a member of the firm. 
Five years later, ignoring an opportu- 
nity to inherit the boss’s business, I 
was in business for myself and his 
closest competitor. 

These successes brought on bigger 
and better opportunities. At 30 I sold 
my business to my employees and be- 
came Secretary and Sales Manager for 
a new enterprise organized to compete 
in a field where business was bitterly 
fought for and defended. Inside of 18 
months our competitors organized to 
buy us out, putting me under a 10-year 
contract to stay out of the business. 


“A POOR SPORT 


One day, shortly before leaving this 
business, I heard the sad news that a 
neighbor had shot himself in the wash- - 
room of his club. He had been experi- 
menting with a new-type automobile 
engine and had spent a large fortune 
trying to perfect it. When failure and 
ruin faced him, however, he shot him- 
self as the easiest way out. My com- 
ment was: “A man who can stand 
success but can’t face failure is a poor 
sport.” Little did I know, then, that I 
would be given an opportunity to 
prove that statement. / 

Modest success attended my every 
effort for the next 25 years. I became 
vice-president of a large and successful 
financial institution, and also enjoyed 
success as a manufacturer. I was ac- 
tive in civic affairs, establishing new 
high records in organization and pub- 
lic work. I became vice-president and 
refused the presidency of the very club 
where my friend had shot himself, and, 











generally speaking, I reached the point 
where my family would read the morn- 
ing paper to find out where I had been 
the day before. 

Throughout these years no worthy 
person ever went away empty-handed 
after appealing to me for help. And 
it was this tendency to be helpful that 
led me into my most prized experience. 
Someone sent to me a man who had 
suffered much through unemployment, 
lack of funds and a consequent inabil- 
ity to support his family. He was des- 
perately in need of money. It was easy 
for me to put myself in his shoes. It 
seemed clear that it was my duty to 
help him. I put him on a weekly basis 
for an allotment that I could afford 
and that was sufficient to care for his 
most pressing needs. 


FACING FAILURE 


Shortly thereafter he told me about 
a patent he was working on. It seemed 
to have merit, so I bought it from him, 
at his price. 1 equipped a plant to 
make and sell the article, with the in- 
ventor as Plant Superintendent at a 
good salary. | also gave him, as an 
outright gift, one-half the stock in the 
corporation. Though showing every in- 
dication of prosperity, however, the 
business failed to the point where it 
could not continue with the two of us 
at its head. One of us had to leave, 
and I was that one. Eight months later 
the business closed up. 

The loss to the stockholders was 
great. My own personal loss was com- 
plete. It took everything I had, in- 
cluding money borrowed on insurance 
policies, leaving me with debts that 
even now are not fully paid off. I was 
not present, nor was I consulted dur- 
ing the last months of the company’s 
operations; but, intentionally or other- 
wise, the impression was given that 
I personally was at fault. People be- 
gan treating me accordingly. They 
found it easier to accept the unsup- 
ported evidence than to investigate 
properly. 

The incident reminded me of a time 
when I saw five or six friendly dogs 
playing, wrestling and tumbling in the 
most congenial fashion, until one of 
them moved too far into the street and 
was struck by an automobile. As he 
struggled, agonizingly, to regain his 
bearing, the other dogs stared momen- 
tarily; and then the whole pack dashed 
out and attacked him. They had to be 
beaten off to keep them from tearing 
apart their erstwhile play-fellow. 
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Many of my former intimates be- 
came most casual. Some stopped recog- 
nizing me on the street. The chagrin 
and humiliation I experienced are be- 
yond words to express. I thought of 
suicide, and even considered taking 
my wife and my son with me. 

Now, it happens that when | was 33 
I grew tired of being the only fellow 
in my set who had no church connec- 
tions. So, for the first time in my life, 
with serious intentions, I entered a 
church—and I haven’t missed a meet- 
ing in 25 years. Thus, in my difficulty, 
it was easy for me to turn to the Bible 
for help. Within its covers I found the 
answer to every problem. And I read 
my way back to peace and prosperity. 
In every case, when I did my part, 
God’s promises were kept. 

In First Corinthians, Chapter 10, 
13th verse, I learned that “There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man; but God is faith- 
ful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted beyond that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation also make a 
way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it.” That was plain enough. In 
the warmth of that promise despair 
was routed. If, in the general scheme 
of things I would not be tempted be- 
yond what I could stand—if the ex- 
perience was a common one, with the 
answer known and available, I gladly 
accepted so comforting a solution. 


STRENGTH FROM SCRIPTURE 


In Chapter 3 of the Book of James 
I was told that “The tongue is a fire, 
a world of iniquity; the tongue no 
man can tame. It is full of deadly poi- 
son. Therewith we bless God, and 
therewith we curse man.” If babbling 
tongues were a problem since Bible 
times, by now I should have strength- 
ened myself to ignore so unreliable a 
foe. 

In Proverbs, 5th verse, I was ad- 
monished to “Trust in the Lord with 
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I don’t think the veterans want 
to be set apart as a class, but 
they do want equal opportunity 
for good-paying jobs, and we 
have a moral obligation to see 
that these opportunities are af- 
forded them. Frankly, if there 
are not enough jobs to go around 
preference must be given to vet- 
erans.—WALTER E. Epcre, Gov- 
ernor, State of New Jersey. 
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all thine heart; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths.” Here is the clear promise 
that if I place my trust in God, I im. 
mediately become the beneficiary of 
His goodness. 

In Job, Chapter 42, 10th verse, | 
discovered the illuminating fact that 
“The Lord turned the captivity of Job 
when he prayed for his friends; also 
the Lord gave Job twice as much as 
he had before.” So I too prayed for 
my friends, with special emphasis for 
the uninformed, and equally as hard 
for my enemies. I knew that everyone 
involved in my problem occupied, in 
God’s sight, the same preferred posi- 
tion, and that we all must come out 
of it whole. 

Instead of trying to justify myself 
with people, I clung to the Bible prom- 
ise that “There is nothing covered that 
shall not be uncovered,” and that “Be- 
fore they call I will answer, and while 


they are yet speaking I will hear.” This © 


convinced me that my sole responsi- 
bility was to be right in God’s sight. 


And on that score my case was perfect. © 


WHEN THE FOG LIFTED 


Thirsting for relief, I learned that 
top-grade lemonade is made with lem- 
ons; not with orchids or American 
Beauty roses. Nor are the refining 
processes in man brought about by a 
bestowal of worldly bouquets. Adver- 
sity is success turned inside out. And 
it reverts to type under the pressure 
of an unequivocal faith. 

As is always the case, now that | 
have experienced and vanquished this 
all-out effort to destroy me, I wouldn't 


live through it again for anything un- | 


der the sun. Nor would I trade the 


experience. It had in it many elements 
that might easily have proven fatal. | 


The fog has lifted and the mists have 
dispersed. I have stopped shadow-box- 
ing with mental delusions. My business 
is good. My bank account registers 4 
new high. I am again active in public 
work on a much higher scale, and my 
family and I are back in a home of 
our own. 


When I stopped pitying myself and 


went to work both mentally and physi: | 


cally, the sun shown again through 
the clouds. Most humbly I confess and 
testify that it was faith in God’s will- 


ingness to see me through—that alone | 


—which restored my right reasoning, 
my confidence, my abilities and my 
self-respect. 
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Books and Business 


OF particular interest to business 
men is Nathaniel Peffer’s new 
book, AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WoRLD 
(Viking Press—$2.75). The author, 
a Professor of International Relations 
in Columbia University, examines this 
vital question in the light of experi- 
ences familiar to most of us now living. 

During one generation, the U. S. 
has been embroiled in two costly wars. 
Why? Peffer claims it was not for the 
usually alleged idealistic motives, but 
rather because of the fact that the 
U. S. had from its very beginnings 
been a trading nation. 

From this fundamental fact, says 
Peffer, two cardinal principles of 
diplomacy have been developed, both 
easy sources of conflict with other ma- 
jor powers: (1) The policy of free- 
dom of the seas; (2) the policy of 
the “open door.” 

The “Open Door” policy has been 
chiefly pursued in the Far East to in- 
sist on the geographical integrity of 
China and to safeguard for the U. S. 
equal commercial rights in the “treaty 
ports,” no matter under what foreign 
power’s flag they were governed. Ac- 
cording to Peffer, the policy of Japan 
in moving in successively on Korea, 
Manchuria and China proper in 1937, 
and finally Indo-China in 1940, forced 
America “either to abandon its his- 
toric position . . . with economic exclu- 
sion from China or to stop Japan by 
force.” In other words, he contends 
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that Pearl Harbor only precipitated 
events inevitable, soon or later, as a 
result of the “Open Door” policy. 

As the U. S. can not abandon its 
character as a trading nation, are 
foreign wars inevitable? Peffer ad- 
duces that only three choices are pos- 
sible: (1) Their prevention by inter- 
national co-operation; (2) the reduc- 
tion of the chances of them occurring 
by military alliances with other 
powers; (3) the building up of an 
America so powerful militarily that, 
if a war started, victory for the U. S. 
would be swift and certain. 

The merits of Peffer’s book are that 
it has approached a vital problem 
realistically. Though the development 
of his main theme is quite logical, 
some of his conclusions, especially re- 
garding the moral obligation of U. S. 
capital to come to the aid of states 
with collective ideas, are tinder for 
controversy. 


60,000,000 Jobs 


“To me,” says Henry A. Wallace, in 
his new book, Sixty MILLIon Joss 
(Simon and Schuster & Reynal and 
Hitchcock; Paper, $1; Cloth, $2), 
“full post-war employment and 60,- 
000,000 jobs are one and the same 
thing. They are the head and tail of 
the same coin.” 

It is no wonder that, proceeding 
from this vague, doubtful assumption, 
Mr. Wallace’s discussion of this pro- 
found problem lacks conviction and 
guidance. 

A case study of conditions with 
which the author was himself familiar 
would have been a sound scientific 
contribution to a problem that must 
be solved. Instead the book, without 
offering concrete proposals as to how 
it can be done, merely repeats over 
and over the pious hope that full em- 
ployment can be achieved. This hope, 
incidentally, is one that every business 
man shares, despite Mr. Wallace’s 
scorn for them when he talks of those 
“who pay lip service to full employ- 
ment—but actually they would toler- 
ate several million permanent unem- 
ployed in the unsound belief that the 
competition of the unemployed will 
keep wages down and profits up.” 

To be regarded as a serious scien- 
tific treatment of a profound problem 
the book is too copiously studded 
with similar aspersions on the motives 


of those who may disagree with Wal- 
lace and with too much special plead- 
ing for pet ideas. For example, he ad- 
vocates the guaranteed wage, the an- 
nual wage, FEPC, a Federal Scientific 
Research Bureau, etc., without any re- 
gard as to whether such objectives 
would conduce to the main problem 
of providing full employment. 
Despite Wallace’s rather tedious dis- 
cursive style, however, the book is 
worth reading, not only because it is 
highly controversial and _ therefore 
thought-compelling, but because it 
does contain a considerable quantity 
of solid facts, from which the inde- 
pendent thinker may draw his own 
conclusions about full employment. 
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think Now? 


the above question leads 
you to believe that we 
offer an open sesame to successful market opera- 
tien—or tips—or a lot of high-sounding pro- 
nouncements about the effect of peace on all 


securities . . . please read no further. 
—if you would like to 
BUT have some really inside 
facts . . . if you would like to know what 
investment dealers and investment salesmen 


actually think, and say, and propose to do in 
this new world . . . if you would like pro- 
fessional comment on all classes of securities 

. then what follows will certainly interest 
you. 


THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, 
trade weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of subscrip- 
tions from individual investors. You are in- 
vited to become a subscriber at $7.00 per year. 
That means $7.00 for 52 issues. 


You will receive weekly comment and analyses 
on securities in the industrial, public utility, 
railroad, investment company, bank and insur- 
ance, Latin-American and other fields. No 
recommendations to buy or sell . . . but up-to- 
the-minute, unbiased, “horse's mouth” facts 
upon which sound investment decisions can be 


based. 
FREE! 


. ». « A 226-page book by Roger Babson: 
“Looking Ahead 50 Years.” Mr. Babson pre- 
dicts am economic recession, followed by a 
tremendous recovery. He names those industries 
most likely to be affected, tells why, and makes 
19 predictions for the future, including tax- 
exemption, interest rates and inflation. 


We will send you, with our compliments, a 
copy of this fascinating and provocative book 
(the price from Harper's is $2.00) if we may 
have the privilege of entering your subscription 
for the DIGEST today. 


Won't you... 
is before you . . 
and mail it? 


right now while the subject 
- fill out the coupon below 


INVESTMENT Deacers’ Digest 
67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
You may enter my subscription for 1 
THB INVESTMENT DBALERS’ DI- ! 
GEST for the next 52 weekly issues, | 
to cest me $7.00. Without charge I | 
am additionally to receive a copy of ; 
Roger Babson’s new book “Looking ! 
Ahead 50 Years.” : 

- 

' 

' 

' 


(1) Check Enclosed* 2 Send Bill 


EY Basaseedebebl ds cecencbonsbudesoses - 
*Ne need to enclose check unless you ' 
wish te. But if you do, thus eliminat- | 
ing bookkeeping costs, six weeks will : 
be added to your subscription. “ 

‘ 





INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEACUE 


Membership 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counser 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Presipent 


Non-Partisan 


League’s Annual Meeting 


XTRACTS from talk made by 

B. C. Forbes, president, at the 
third annual meeting of the Investors 
Fairplay League: 

The arrival of peace opens up a new 
era for expansion of the League’s con- 
structive usefulness. The League’s 
cardinal objective all along has been 
to fight for preservation of free enter- 
prise, preservation of the American 
Way of Life, which has excelled all 
others throughout all history in achiev- 
ing beneficent results—incomparably 
the highest standards of living ever 
enjoyed by any people in all history, 
maximum scope for self-development 
and advancement, opportunities un- 
paralleled anywhere else on earth for 
nurturing individual effort and reap- 
ing earned rewards. 

Although there are more investors 
in America than labor union members, 
investors have miserably failed to as- 
sert their rights, with the result that 
they have been impotent, while labor 
unions have become all-powerful. 

Not only in their own interest but 
in the national interest—in the interest 
of organized labor itself—investors 
and others who have made possible the 
development of American enterprise, 
the payment of the highest wages 
since the world began, a better scale 
of living than ever enjoyed by any 
other people, the ascent of America to 
world leadership, must exert the most 
conscientious and painstaking effort to 
avert threatened disaster. 

Already League members have made 
an impression upon the minds of not 
a few thoughtful legislators. Indeed, 
when the League has advised its mem- 
bers to communicate with their Sena- 
tors and Representatives on vital, im- 
portant legislation, the effect, admitted 
by our lawmakers, has been very po- 
tent. 

We hope, in time, to make Washing- 
ton as conscious of organized investors 
as it already is of organized workers 
and organized farmers, and to con- 
vince the powers-that-be at Washing- 
ton of the right of investors to be 
heard and to be represented on com- 
mittees and other bodies which here- 
tofore have included representatives of 
organized labor and agriculture. 


More than one Senator and Repre. 
sentative has told the League: “You 
investors have been outsmarted by la. 
bor and by farmers. We listen to them 
when they come to Washington, be. 
cause they are strongly organized and 
can influence votes, which is what 
counts here.” 


I am hopeful, now that the national | 


mind is turning towards our peace. 
time future, that vast numbers of 
thoughtful men and women and fam- 
ilies who have sought, through self. 














sacrifice, to look after themselves in. [ 
stead of relying upon political pap, | 


will flock to the League’s standard and 
compel Washington to accord them 
consideration equal to that accorded 
highly organized segments of our 
population. 


Piet ek Be Sys 


The toil and sweat of those of w _ 


who are not only willing and eager to 
devote our utmost on behalf of all who 
should co-operate with the League can 
accomplish nothing unless hundreds of 
thousands of the many millions the 
League seeks to protect become con 


vinced of the menace confronting them | 
and bestir themselves to fight their _ 


own battles. 
Any and all who are too lazy, too 


indifferent, too blind to lift a finger t 
to assert their rights deserve to lose | 


their rights. 





Investors Fairplay League 
175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


l enclose $.......... 


$ 5. Annual Member ........... 
$ 10. Active Member 

$ 25. Cooperating Member 

$100. Sustaining Member 


Up to $1,000—Contribeting Member [) 
or Ic per share and 25¢ per bond 
per anaum 


(Memberships expire annually) 


oooo 
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(Please Print Name Clearly) 
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F. 10-1 
Please send me..............- copies of 








League literature for distribution. 
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General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive . Chicago 
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A Dividend was declared by the Board of 
Directors on September 6, 1945 as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
14h Consecutive 
Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share. 


Payable September 29, 1945 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 21, 1945. Checks will 


be mailed. 
Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
PHOSPHATE . POTASH . FERTILIZER . CHEMICALS 














THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


219th Dividend 





September 17, 1945 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable October 1, 
1945 to shareholders of 
record September 19, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 


MILTON D. RBEINHOLD 
Cashier 























LOEW’s INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 

September 11, 1945 

THE Board of Directors on September 

10th, 1945 declared a quarterly dividend 

of 37 4c per share on the outstanding Com- 

mon Stock of the Company, payable on the 

29th day of September, 1945 to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business 

on the 21st day of September, 1945. Checks 

will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 








THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


DIVIDEND 5 
a dividend of 5@ cents a aan or 


this company has beep devia: 
1948, te = 00, payable Uctuber je, 
© September 1, 1st, re Mt RO ite ot basinene 


Smahee Sh: t008 @.°K. HUNTINGTON, 
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Should Co-ops Be Taxed? 
(Continued frem page 19) 


on a big scale. Under existing laws and 
rulings, they will be virtually free from 
Federal income tax on earnings. 

The shift of tax-paying businesses to 
tax-free co-operatives is being watched 
closely by the Treasury Department 
and the Congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

More than 15 years ago the great 
California and Hawaii Sugar Refining 
Co. of San Francisco, owned by cor- 
porate interests which include many 
other enterprises in their operations, 
became a co-operative—perfectly le- 
gitimately, because its owners had 32 
sugar plantations in the Islands. It has 
paid no Federal income tax on earn- 
ings since that day. 

Last Spring the Northern California 
holdings of the Red River Lumber Co. 
were sold for $11,000,000 to the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., a subsidiary of 
the Co-operative California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, and ‘most of the 
million dollar Federal income tax 
formerly paid on lumbering and box 
making earnings will be lost to the 
Treasury from now on. The Govern- 
ment lost nearly $200,000 in revenue 
when the National Farm Machinery 
Co-operative, Inc., bought the Ohio 
Cultivator Co., Bellevue, Ohio, for a 
million dollars. 


IS TAX EXEMPTION JUSTIFIED? 


There have been many others—in- 
cluding such big ones as the Globe 
Refinery, located at McPherson, Kan- 
sas, which was bought by the National 
Co-operative Refinery Association, and 
such little ones as the Farmers’ Square 
Deal Grain Co. of Morris, Ill., and the 
Menno Lumber Co. of Menno, S. Dak., 
both of which voluntarily shifted from 
corporate to tax-free co-operative or- 
ganization. 

Admitting that co-operatives have 
done a good job for farmers in mar- 
keting their produce and that they 
have every right under the American 
system of free enterprise to engage in 
any business they choose, tax-paying 
business men indignantly point out 
that the co-ops have ample ability to 
pay taxes and have no excuse for tax 
exemption. 

In Washington the issue is red-hot. 
Business men demand equality and the 
co-ops battle desperately to retain their 
advantage. Congress will have to de- 
cide this vital matter before long. 








ADVERTISE VENT 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’ sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
Says: ‘‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read. 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in eash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee for 
portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send cheok ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 16, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 











* * 
Universal Pictures 
Company, inc. 


© 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- 
pany, payable October 31, 1945 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 15, 1945. 


* * 














UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1945 to of record 
at 3 P.M. on September 14, 1945, 


C. H. McHenry, Secretary 
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45-Year Chart of 
STOCK PRICES 


PECIAL UNITED OPINION Re- 
port presents a new 2-page Chart 
of the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
from 1900 to date, clearly picturing the 
rice action in the transition period fol- 
Cadell World War I and the subse- 
quent inflationary boom—a record of 
timely interest to business men and 
investors. 

Chart also includes the trend of Bond 
prices, Commercial Paper, Business Ac- 
tivity, and Commodity Prices for the 
same period. 


This valuable Chart, and the latest 
issue of our 12-page Business and 
Investment Service will be sent gladly 
without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-86 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


a a eee 
DON'T BE : 


PUSHED! § 


Stop letting the fits and starts of the market & 
whipsaw your possible profits away. Take advan- © 
tage of the step by step analyses of the price ™ 
trend that appear in the twice-weekly STOCK jy 
TREND BULLETINS. 





B88 has 


Get the benefit also of the thumbnatl analyses ad 
and specific recommendations on individual stocks, 
as well as the Special Situations in low and 
medium-priced issues that are a regular feature. 5 


If you are a new reader of the STOCK TREND © 
BULLETIN, you may have the current and next p 
three issues at the reduced price of... $2 oO — 


STOCK TREND sg 
SERVICE ‘ 


= Div. F. 101 Third National Bank Bldg. — 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts & 
cae: ae 


Se S218 8 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service prediet- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F intand Building . Indianapetle 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Stock Market Outlook | 


By HARRY D. COMER 
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History is repeating itself in the stock 
market. We, are now at about same 
position in security-price cycle as in 
mid-1935 and mid-1925. In all three 
cases average prices had emerged top- 
side from a narrow trading area of 
about two years’ duration following a 
sharp upswing lasting about one and 
one-half years. 

In other words, we are apparently 
in a “multiple bull market” such as 
occurred twice before—in 1920s and 
again in 1930s. 

Upward phase evidently has far to 
go, and may last for prolonged period. 

This is probably beginning of rapid 
mark-up area for stocks representing 
durable goods and other highly cyclical 
industries, such as Steels, Railroad 
Equipments, Railroads and Machinery 
groups. Long-struggling Coppers are 
starting to come along, as are the lag- 
gard Oils. 


Fundamentally, newly-demonstrated 


confidence of investors stems from up. 
precedentedly favorable business pros 
pects. 

Total industrial production, now! 
dropping sharply due to war contrad | 
cancellations, will soon reach bottom. 








And it is important to note that cycli- 7 
cal low point in activity will be 40% 
or 50% higher than pre-war month | 
average, 1935-39. Moreover, uptum” 
will start during last quarter of 1945." 
Thereafter expanding civilian output | 
will turn tide upward to new peace | 
time record heights. : 

Fourth quarter outlook for stocks is) 
exceptionally bright. FE 

With strong momentum already gen: 
erated, forward swing in prices should 
continue several weeks at least. Pres | 
ent guess is that any important trading | 
setback may be delayed until Novem 
ber. Meanwhile numerous fancy gain‘ | 
are likely to be achieved by speculative 
classes of stock. 


Be! 


ie 


PEPER aS 

















ment with confidence. 


copy, send $5.00 to— 


Dept. F-5 





Will Your Stocks ZOOM or D-R-A-G? 


HAVEN’S STOCK GUIDE lists over 850 common stocks, in 14 convenient 
groups arranged in order of their lessening volatility. 


Group #1 will zoom. Group #14 will drag. The great majority of 
stocks will be between these extremes—but WHEREP 


During a recent market rise the stocks in Group #1 at that time tained B 
67% on the average, while those in Group #14 gained only 7%. i 


Judge your stocks by the group into which they fall and back your judg- 


The fall edition of HAVEN’S STOCK GUIDE is ready now. For your 


GEORGE HAVEN Directed Investments 


501 Traction Bldg. 


AMOUNT Tonal 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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investment Pointers 


Stocks With Prospects 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HIS column began to recommend 


purchases of stocks at the very 


bottom of the market, in the Spring 
of 1942. Many of these stocks have 
advanced extensively. 

In making new purchases, it is obvi- 
ous that greater care must be exer- 
cised now than a few years ago. 

I am trying to select those stocks 
which still have legitimate prospects 
for substantial further appreciation, 
with a minimum of risk. When a stock 
reaches a point where it has abun- 
dantly discounted the future, one 
should beware. 

The following look attractive for 
additional or new purchases: 

Allied Chemical & Dye 

Armour & Co. 

American Stores 

Brooklyn Union Gas 

Columbia Pictures 

Consolidated Edison 

General Refractories 

Jones & Laughlin 

National Cash Register 

National Department Stores 

National Supply 

Twin Coach 

U.S. Steel 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

Wide diversification is always ad- 
visable, to guard against unexpected 
developments affecting _individual 
stocks, 

With government policy favoring 
the continuation of very low money 
rates, it is likely that in time leading 
stocks will advance to levels where the 
yield will be about 3%. One need not 
be an expert mathematician to figure 
what this would mean for many stocks. 

Fuel for the continuation of the bull 
market, subject to the usual reactions 
and delays, is further supplied by the 
large replacement demand for almost 
everything, all over the world; by the 
prospective reduction in taxes, per- 
haps by stages; by the practical cer- 
tainty of the elimination or modifica- 
tion of double taxation of corporate 
earnings; by the continued large re- 
demption of bonds and preferred 
stocks, further increasing the amount 
of money seeking investment; the 
small supply of good stocks, due to 
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their steady absorption by cash pur- 
chases during recent years; and a de- 
sire to hedge against the inflationary 


implications of continuous spending 


policies by the Government. 

When the Truman Administration 
assumed office, the financial and com- 
mercial worlds breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. It was felt that the nation’s af- 
fairs, particularly economic and fiscal 
affairs, would be handled in sane, 
sound manner. 

But the President’s recent message 
to Congress has been disappointing. 

He advocates the same old policies 
of the New Deal: Spending other peo- 
ple’s money for vote-getting purposes. 
Not a word in the message indicated 
a return to sound national finance. 
The same “economists,” the same 
“planners,” are apparently preparing 
legislation for the Truman Adminis- 
tration. 

The Federal Reserve Board is em- 
powered to increase margins to “pre- 
vent excessive use of credit” for the 
purchases of stocks. In July, margin 
requirements were increased to 75%, 
which practically places the market on 
a cash basis. 

In spite of that, stocks continued to 
advance, with the floating supply be- 
coming smaller and smaller. It is be- 
coming more difficult all the time to 
have orders for securities executed at 
the last previous price. Brokers’ loans 
are nominal; there has been no “ex- 
cessive use of credit” for stock-buying 
purposes. 

It seems to me that the Board ex- 
ceeded its powers in its recent increase 
of margins. Suppose the same restric- 
tions were made when purchasing au- 
tomobiles, etc. 

William H. Davis, “Economic Sta- 
bilizer,” and Fred Vinson, Secretary 
of the Treasury, are regarded as large- 
ly responsible for this blunder, as well 
as Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

I urge readers of this column to 
write letters of complaint to these 
officials. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











The Postwar 
Market Boom 
Has Barely Started 


Now is the time to take the steps that may 
well give your POSTWAR CAPITAL APPRE.- 
CIATION PROGRAM a flying start. You are 
sure to gain advantages—if you promptly square 
your present holdings with the now virtually 
completed Gartley Basic Post-war List, centered 
in the 25 industries sure to benefit from the com- 
ing peace boom. Best of all, you will avoid the 
current confusion of mind and, moreover, you 
will enter the postwar future with a strong, 
carefully considered investment program. Espe- 
cially important to you are the: 


25 low and moderate-priced Issues 
10 outstanding growth situations 
10 low-priced speculations 


that have qualified under the stern pre-V-J Day 
sifting of 2000 individual issues by the Gartley 
analytical staff, under the personal direction of 
Mr. H. M. Gartley. 

These outstanding stocks will be made available 
to you during the period of the following— 


Special Trial Acquaintance Offer: 
Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 


financial phase investors may experience for a 
PT ee eee $3 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William St., N. Y. C. 





Required Reading for Every Investor 


“The Forst Investment Plan” 


By HARRY M. FORST 


Copyright, July 1945 


A new, intelligent approach to trading 
in stocks listed on the New Yerk Stook 
Exchange and the New York Curb. 


Not a “Letter,”’ but a full, complete, 
copyrighted treatise outlining a sound, 
practical method of investment, ead 
covering Highs, Lows, and May 31 and 
June 29 Closing prices on 188 listed 
stocks. 


Order Your Copy Today 
per coPY $1.00 PostPain 


Forst Investment Service 
_ N. 2nd Ave. - Phoenix, Arizona 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 119 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 12, 1945, 
for the third quarter of the year 1945, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on October 
15, 1945, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on September 28, 
1945. The Transfer Books will not be 


closed. 




















E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE races of mankind would per- 
ish did they cease to aid each 
other. From the time that the 
mother binds the child’s head till the 
moment that some kind assistant wipes 
the brow of the dying, we cannot exist 
without mutual help. 
—Sir WALTER Scott. 


Times of general calamity and con- 
fusion have ever been productive of 
the greatest minds. The purest ore is 
produced from the hottest furnace, 
and the brightest thunderbolt is elicit- 
ed from the darkest storm.—Co.Ton. 


Health is the soul that animates all 
the enjoyments of life, which fade and 
are tasteless without it. 

—Sim W. TEMPLE. 


Life every man holds dear; but the 
dear man holds honor far more pre- 
cious than life. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Many a man would have stepped 
into a higher-up’s shoes if he had 
“stepped out” less in his own. 

—Frank Romer. 


Opportunities do not come with 
their values stamped on them. A day 
dawns quite like other days, but in 
that day a life faces us. To face every 
opportunity of life thoughtfully and 
ask its meaning bravely is the only 
way to meet supreme opportunities 
when they come. 

—MALTBIE BaBcock. 


Pride can make us as blind as anger. 
—Lorp Lister. 


If God did not exist it would be 


necessary to invent him. —VOLTAIRE. 


Americans who enjoy so many of 
God’s blessings can express thanks to 
God, can honor those who died to 
give us peace, the best way when they 
dedicate themselves to Christian ideals 
of life, to the highest moral principles 
in our dealings among ourselves and 
with others. 

—Tuomas F. Mauer, D.D. 


It is happily and kindly provided 
that in every life there are certain 
pauses, and interruptions which force 
consideration upon the careless, and 
seriousness upon the light; points of 
time where one course of action ends 
and another begins. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


The sacred rights of mankind are 
not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records. They 
are written, as with a sunbeam, in the 
whole volume of human nature, by 
the hand of the Divinity itself, and 
can never be erased or obscured by 
mortal power. 

—ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Nature and education are somewhat 
similar. The latter transforms man, 
and in so doing creates a second na- 
ture. —DeEmocritus. 


It is necessary to try to surpass one’s 
self always; this occupation ought to 
last as long as life. 

—QUEEN CHRISTIANA. 


When a man has not a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good 
reason for letting it alone. 

—Tuomas Scott. 


The moral progression of a people 
can scarcely begin till they are inde- 
pendent. —MARTINEAU. 


Let him that would move the world 
first move himself. —SOcRATES. 





A TEXT 

How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace. 

—IsataH 53:7. 
Sent in by Frank L. Wall, Dallas, 
Tex. What is your favorite text? 


A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











It isn’t easy for most of us to accept 
the conditions under which life often 
places us. They often cause us to rebel 
bitterly. And yet it is by these very 
conditions that we are enabled to re- 
discover ourselves, and to set our frail 
bark upon an even keel again! If we 
learn but one lesson over the years, 
and that one to take life in its stride, 
we have done much. We will have 
manufactured a choice kind of cour- 
age, and distilled from its substance 
the essence of all moral and spiritual 
victory. —GrorcE MATTHEW ADams. 


If frugality were established in the 
state, if our expenses were laid out 
rather in the necessaries than the su- 
perfluities of life, there might be few- 
er wants, and even fewer pleasures, 
but infinitely more happiness. 

—GOLDsMITH. 


How narrow our souls become when 
absorbed in any present good or ill! 
It is only the thought of the future 
that makes them great. —RICHTER. 


The man who is worthy of being “a 
leader of men” will never complain 
about the stupidity of his helpers, the 
ingratitude of mankind, nor the in- 
appreciation of the public. These are 
all a part of the great game of life. 
To meet them and to overcome them, 
and not to go down before them in 
disgust, discouragement or defeat, 
that is the final proof of power. 

—W.s. J. H. BoetcKer. 


Strive always to be like a good 
watch—open face, busy hands, pure 
gold, well-regulated, full of good 
works, —CuHRISTIAN UNION HERALD. 


It is no great thing to be humble 
when you are brought low; but to be 
humble when you are praised is a 
great and rare attainment. 

—St. BERNARD. 


Imagination rules the world. 
—NAPOLEON. 


The wheels of nature are not meant 
to roll backward; everything presses 
on toward Eternity—from the birth of 
Time, an impetuous current has set in 
which bears all the sons of men to- 
ward that interminable ocean. 

—Rosert HALL. 
* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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. « - Harnessed by mighty Boulder 
Dam, the rushing Colorado River 
provides irrigation for agriculture, 
power for industry. From Nevada’s 
farms and ranches come food for the 
nation’s fighters and workers. From 
its mines come gold, silver, copper, magnesium, tung- 
sten and other minerals of high industrial value. 





The distribution of these products calls for dependable 
rail transportation. Union Pacific provides that trans- 
portation over the Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Nevada with the East and the Pacific Coast. 


A great era lies on the peacetime horizon for this pro- 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


W ule nth 





gressive western state. Vast quantities of ores and 
minerals are yet to be mined. There are the facilities 
—and the space—for industrial expansion. 


Opportunity looms large in Nevada. All that is required 
to convert the state’s resources into prosperity for a 
business or an individual is the same driving spirit of 
enterprise and initiative that helped to develop Nevada 
and to build this great nation—your America. 


NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 
for information regarding industrial or busé- 
mess sites in Nevada or other western States. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 

e Jrom the products of 

BORG -WARNER 
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GEARING FOR PEACE as painted by James Sessions at Warner Gear in Muncie, Indiana. From the inception 
of the first “‘horseless carriage,”’ this great Borg-Warner plant has consistently been the leader in the mass pro- 


ion of gear assemblies for the automotive industry. Duri 


ng the war, it was one of the largest producers of 


transmissions for all types of motorized military vehicles. 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 


ment industries, and of Norge 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK + 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + 


| PRODUCTION 


The Warner Gear Division, although 
the world’s largest independent pro- 
ducer of transmissions, is only one of 
three great Borg-Warner units mak- 
ing gear assemblies. 

There are many fields in which 
Borg-Warner products benefit al- 
most every American every day. In 
fact, Borg-Warner products are 
found on 9 out of 10 farms, in 9 out 


of 10 airplanes as well as in 9 out of 
10 makes of automobiles. And Norge 


refrigerators, ranges and washing 


machines make the homes of mil- 
lions more efficient and livable. 

All of which illustrates how Borg- 
Warner’s guiding principle, ‘“Design 
it better, make it better’ works in 
many ways to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 
DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN *« NORGE + NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 








